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READERS ARE INVITED TO OFFER SUGGESTIONS (ADDITIONS. DELETIONS, COi^t^ECTIONS, 
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706 r^achtratt Canter South Bidg. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 656-3990 



AAECommiiite 

Dr. Dennis White 
Department of Art 
Oeofgia State University 
33 Gilmer 

Atlar)ta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 658-2978. 2257 

ffofttttomi Aaoriation Swe Repreitniatiye 

Theater • Nonfr 



J. Presfoi; 'father. :uttvj D»r'!. tOf 
Committee for ttw Huminitiei inQearyi« 
c/o University of Georgia Center for 
Cont(nuif>o Educatlqn 
A thensi Georgia 30601 
(404) 542-5481 



A fli Mitd Humtniiiei CoOrdimiof (S£\ 

' Frank Crockett, Consultant in Music 
State Dept. of Educati6n 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-2490 



I 



An 

Ms. Mary N. Hogan, Consultant 
Art Education 
Apt M-5, LiChateau , 
Carrollton. Georgia 30117 
(404) 834-4411 (Ext. 447) 

Gifted 4 Talented Co-Ordlimior (SEA) 

Ms. Margaret Bynum 
Gifted and Talented 
State Dept. of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-2578 



J. KitntMll Harrison 
Music Department 
University of Georgia 
Atttens. Georgia 30601 
(404) S42-2464 

M*.. Ru*h Green 
Division of HPER 
Georgia Southern College 
Statvsboro. Georgia 30458 
(912) 764-6611 (Ext. ^56) 

Tilte ir Co-OfdintiOF (SEA) 

Dr. WIIIQ.^twood 
State Dept. of Education 
2S0 State Office B«iHding 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-2S66. 2568 



HAWAII 



A nt end Hutmnititi Council fComn*'Jiee 



Alfred (Vels, Executive Director 
Hawaii State Foundation on 
Culture and the Arts 
250 South King Street. Rm. 310 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96813 
(808) 548-2211 

Masaw Ypkouchi. Chairperson 

A A£ Committee ^ 

Telch^ HIrata 

Atto: Margaret Oda 

Dept. of Education. Queen Emma Bfdg. 

Honolulu. Hawaii 96813 

(808) 548-281) 

Profettlonal Atiothtion State Repreientative 
Theater • None 



Ms. Patsy S. Saiki, Administrator 
Hawaii Committee for the Humanities 
465 S. King Street 
Honokilu. Hawaii 968i3 
(808) 737-647^ 

\ 

Thomas H. Hamilto\Chairperson 

A hi end Humeniliei CoOnHnetor (SEAf 

. Ms. Patsy S. Salki. Administrator 
Arts and Humanities Program 
State Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96804 
(808) 548-2811 



Muiie 



Art 



Ms. Martha Black. Consultant 
Art Education 
P.O. Box 1128 
Moiliili Statbn 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96B14 
San Francisco FTS Operator 
8'4l5-556'0220 

Ask operator to dill (808) 548-2811 



Dale Not>le . 
2080 Aloeloa 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96821 
(808) 734^144 



M/ice 



Ms. Mary Jo Freshley 

Kamiahanrteha School 

Elementary Division 

Honolulu. Hawaii 96817 

(808) 845-663 (Ext. 382) or (£xt. 219) 



/ 



aiftfd d TalffiUd CthOfdimtof {SEA) 



Tiilf Ul Coordinator (dEA) 



Ms. Margartt Odi 

. Director of Qt ntral Instruction 
Statt Dtpt. of Education 
1 270 Quttn Emma St.. Rm. 1 206 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96813 
(808) 548-2474 or 2211 



Dr. Phillip I9t 

Asst. Sup't. for Insfructional 
S«rvicts 

Statt 3«pt. of EducaMon 
1270 QuMn Zmma St.. Rm. 1206 
Honolulu, Hawaii 90813 
(808) 548-2360 



IDAHO 



Am 0nd Humnititt Coundi/Committtt 



Ms. SuzanrM D. Taylor. Extcutivf Director 

Idaho Statt Commission on Arts and • 

Humanities 

c/o State t-louse 

Boise. Idaho 83720 

(208) 384-2119 

Afthur L. Froutnti. Chairperson 

AAE Committft 

/ 

Mr._QtttA. Burda. Consultant 
Music 

Sidte Dept. of Education 
.Boise, Idaho 83707 
1(208) 384-2165 

Profeuiott§l Auociatitm Smte RtpreitntaHpt 
Ttmier • None . 



Ms. Rose Bowman 

The Association for the Humanities 

in Idaho 

P.O. Box 424 

Boise. Id^ho 83701 

(208) 345-5346 

Cha. les Wright. Chairperson 

Ai-n and Hurmnititt CfhQrdinaior {SEA} 

lit, Bert A. Burda. Consultant 
Music 

state Dept. of Education 
Boise. Klaho 33707 
(200) 384*2165 



Mutie 



Dale Ball 
7525 Mexwell 
Bois^, Idaho 63701 



Art 



Danee 



Netson S. Curtis. Consultant 
Art Education 
University of Idaho 
Dept. of Art and Archi^Acturtt 
Moscow. Idaho 83843 
(L'08) 882- 78^ 2 

Gifttd 4 TaltnHd dhOrdimtor (SEA) 

Dr. John Coml» 
Gifted and Talented 
State De*)t. of Education 
Len B. Jordan Building 
Boive. Idaho 83720 
(k08) 384-2186 



Bob Oliphent 

Dept. of Physical Education 
RichsCj^llege 
Redbury. Idaho 634)10 
(^08) 356- 1354 



TitU III Coordinator (SEA} 

Dv. Helen Werner 
Gifted and Talented 
State Dept. of Education 
Len B. Jordan QuUdIng 
Boise. Ideho 63720 
(208) 834*2205 



ILLINOIS 



Art% and Humanititt Council/Committtt 



MlCi'iele Brustin. Acting Dir».'tor 
111 North W«t>»h Avenue. Rm. 1610 
Chicago. Illinois 60602 
(312) 793-3520 



Bruce Sag« i. Chairperson 

AAE Committee 

Dr. Forest Suycott. Chairperson 
Fine Arts Department 
Western lllirrois University 
Macomb. Illinois 61455 
(300) 298-155 

Profeuionat Attociation Statt Rtprtuntativt 
Theater • None 



Aft 



David McKay 
Department of Ar' 
f^orthern Illinois IMIveiMty 
OeKalb. Ililnois 60115 
(815) 753-1458 



Marvin L. Vawter. ExKutlve Director 

Illinois Humanities Council 

411 Gregory Hall 

University oMIIinois 

Urbana. Illinois 61601 

(217; 333-7611 

CHon L. Johnson. Chairperson 

Artt and Humanitiet Coordinator (SEA } 

Franit Laurie 
Finn Arts Unit 

Office of the Super, ol Ptibtic Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 525-2165 



Mmie 

Edwjrd F . Jones. President 
19 Pennington Road 
Plaintif Id.. Illinois 60544 
(815) 436-2316 



Dance 



K/^'^^V Lawysr, Chalrperso(> 
D Division 

^an Association for Health 
t-.k.. and Recreation 
1326 Dennis ' 
DesPlalnM, llllnols 60018 
(312) 2994802 



\ 



Mr. Gary Hoffmin 
OHt«0<:h(l<lrffi SMilon 
Stilt Dtpl. of C«ic«tlon 
1020 Smith Ming ' 
SprlnffMiC IHlnelt 62706 

(217) 7•^7•^o 



MUrflt Hmmoa. CcAMltant and 

Aistttant CMtcutlvtSocrft3ry 

eiMwntaryXAicatloii iml Omk* 

OWltton,AAHmi 

t20t - lOtti StrMt. N.W.. Rm. 627 

WMhtat||rn.b.C 200M 

(202) t)>>iSS7 

7Yi«r //r C94ifHmt99 (SXA^ 



Mr. Hkhar^lQarlMr. Olrwlor 

TItltlM. CSCA 

suit Oapartmiitt of Pum 

lmtnic44on 

Sprlofff told. MllnoH 62706 
(217) ft2»*MI0 



INDIAflA 



John BHttrman, Ewcutiva Diroctor 
Indiana Artt Commliiion 
166EaitMarhit,$uita6U 
Indlanaiiolls, Indiana 46204 
(317) 63>&649 

6r. Thomai Bar^ki. Chairpartoti 

Mrt. Oladyi Ooitman. Chalrptrion 
Statt DoRartmant of ^bllc Inttrucllon 
IndiaM^olls, Mdlaoa 46204 j 
(317) 63»>4M7 

Pttof9uimml Auociatioti Sm*t Mtpm$tiWivf 
ThMtfr - Nona 



Art 



MauBflgp 

.Art Education 
1406 i.Ofan 

Noftltfvllla, Indiana 46060 
(317) 773-1066 

Mr. Don TrtlMc. Chlof Conuiltant 
Innova'dM and EMtmpiary Education 
, Offica of tha Stata Sufartntandant • 
ol^hllc Imtructlon 
Indianapolis. Indiana 46204 
(317) 633-4366 



Martin Sullivan. EMacutlva Dlradj^ 
Tha Indiana Cofiuniillon for Humanitltf 
4200 NorthVNtitarn Avomia 
Indianapolis. Indiana 46208 
(317) 926-7195 



Am oiitf HmtmmiHn Cm^tHm^ff iSEAl 

Uftm VMHU. AMtoUnt Diroctor 
Stata Dipt, of ^hMc Instruction 
IndianapolH. Indiana 46204 
(317) 633-6610 



Wllborn T. Ekod 
146 South 22fidStrMl 
Torra Hautt. Indiana 47603 
(612) 2344769 

Fow Prlca 

Da^. of niyalcal Education 
Indiana Stata Uftlvonlty 
torrt Hautt. Indiana 47600 
(•12) 2324111 

rftto at €9<Mikmtm (UAI 

Division of Currlcuhim 
Oi^. of ^Wlc inalructlon 
120 Wait Martwt. 10th Floor 
Indianapolis. Indiana M204 
(317) 633*4607 



IOWA 



Jack t. Oldi. EMacutlva Dlractor 
Iowa State Arts Council 
State Cafltol BuHdlng 
OasMomas. lovM 50319 
(615) 261*5297 



Wayna Norman. Sr., Chalrparson 

AASC^mmitlt 

Or. Donald Con 

Iowa Dtpl. of ^Wic instruction 
Qrimas State Offlct tuUdint 
OtsMolnai.lowa 60)19 
(615) 26i>6009 

tlmnf • Nona 



PhHlp L. Shlvaly. Cfitcutlvt Diroctor 
lovM Board of PuMIc Instruction 
Arograim In tha Humanltiai 
c/o OMiloP of EMtanilon 
C-207 East Hall 
UnNtrtlty of lowa 
Iowa City. Iowa 62240 
(319) 3634764 

RolMTt F. Ray. Chalrparson 

ilrfi oNtf HMnmitltki Cc^MUmtOf iSSAI 

William J. Edffan 

Diroctor of Curricular 

State Otpt. of 9M\t Instruction 

Das Momts. Iowa 50319 

(616) 281*5294 



Muik 

Laland L. Crioh 
921 South Sixth Avtnua 
Wast Ntwton« Iowa 50206 
(515) 792-5423 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



An 

Gary St«ttl«r, Consultant 
Art Education 
Box S6 

Conrad. Iowa 50621 
(5)5) 366-217? 

Ciftta it Twhnttd Co^dlimior (SCAf 



M^s. Editl> Munro 
Dapt. of RiMk Imtruction 
<2rlmat Stata Offica Building 
pti Moints. Iowa 50319 



Dane* 



(515) 



281*326^4' 



Janat SchlsMI 

Physical Education Dapartmant 
Draka Unlvarslty 
Das Molnat. Iowa 50311 
(515) 27X-2165 (3639) 

Titlt III CoOriimtor (SEA) 

Dr. Harold Hultaman, Consultant 
TitlalM.ESEA 

Stata Dapt. of Public Instruction 
Das Molnas, Iowa 50319 
(SIS) ;i6^5274 ' •> 



KANSAS 



AfH und Uumniiitt Council/Committtf 



Jonathan Kati, Exacutiva Diractor 
Kansas Cultural Arts Commission 
* Sulta 100, 117 W. lOthStraat 
Topaka. Kanui 66612 
(913) 296-3335 

■ _ \ 
Phillip Laon, Chalrparson 

AAE Committf* 

Mr. Qaorga Naadarhlsfr, Spacialist 

Music Education 

Stata Dapartmant of Education 

Topaka, Kamas 66612 

(913) 296-3201 

froftitiotml Auoeittion Stale Rtpnttnmtiyt 
Theatff • Nona 



Marion Cott, Eiacutiva Diractor 
Kansas Connnlttaa for tha Humanitlat 
1018 Marcnants Bank Building 
8th and Jackson Straats 
Topaka. Kansas 66612 
(913) 357-7252 

D. Arthur Zook, Chalrparson 

A ri$ and HutrmUki Co-Ord(imtar fS£A / 

Gary Kroagar, Consultant In tha 
Visual Arts 

Stata Dapartmant of Education 
Topaka, Kansas 66612 
(913) ?96'3916 



Donald L. Corbat 
805 Bannock Burn Road 
Hutchinson, Kansas 67501 
(316) 665-5277 



Art \ 
Don Filby 

Art Education Consultant 
wast High 
821 S. Osagt 
Wichita, Kansas 67213 

Cift9d 4 Uhnttd Co-Ordlmtor iSEA) 

Mr. Clifford Curl, Diractor 

IVograms for Qlftad/Talantad/Craatlva 

Stata Dapartmant of Education 

120 East Tanth Strait 

Topaka, Kansas 66612 

(913) 296-3B66 - 



Aincr 



Emma Palmar 

Mounty St. Sch^lastica 

Atchison, Kansas 66002 

(316) 367-6110 (Ext. 5340) or (Ext. 250) 



Tittf /// CoOrdltmtor (SBA) 

Mr. PhdllpThomas 
Coordinator, Titia Ml. ESEA 
Stata Dapartmant of Education 
120 East Tanth Straat 
Topaka, Kansas 66612 
(913) 296-3128. 



KENTUCKY 



Ms. Nash Cox, Exacutiva DirKtor 
Kantucky Arts Comm'ssion 
100 W. Main Straat 
Frankfurt, Kantucky 40601 
(502) 564-3757 



B, Hundson MMnar, Chalrparson 

AABCommiftee 

Robari W. Surplus, ^psldant 
Kantucky Music Educator's Assoc. 
Eastarn Kantucky Univarslty 
Collaga of Arts and Sciancas 
Richamond, Kantucky 40475 
(606) 622-2506 

hoftiifohot Atiocktion Stift RtpnuntatiH 
Theater • Nona 



Ant and Humanitiu Couneil/ComnUttea 



Arthur E. Curtis, Exacutiva Diractor 
Kantucky Humanltias Council, Inc. 
206 Brackinrldga Halt 
Unlvarsity of Kantucky 
Laxington, Kantucky 40506 
(606) 258-5932 

Jim W. Millar, Chalrparson 

Artt and Humanities Coordinator (SBAf 

William L. McQuaan, Consultant '/ 
Music Education 
Stata Education Dap#<1nfHint 
Frankfort, Kantucky 40601 
(502) 564-3839 ' 



Robart Surplus 
Eastarn Kantucky Unlvarsity 
Richimond. Kantucky 40475 
(606) 622-2506 



ERIC 



Art 



Dttncf 



y¥\ Floyd 
Art Education 
Lont Oik Hl«h School 
Colltgt A¥«nu« 
. Piducah. Kentucky 42001 
(502) 554*1820 

Gifted A nitnudCo-Ordimjor 

Or, Stella A. Edwards, Co ordinator 
GIftfdandTalantfd 
Capitol Plaza Towtr 
Frankfort. Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564*4970 



OiAnneDamro 
Depictntent of HPER 
Seatori'Ouilding . . . 
University of KtflWtky 
Lfxlngton, Kervtdcky 40506 
(606) 258 2703 

Title iU C(H}rdiitMtor (SEAi 

Mr. Rkhard Wlnet>ar9er. 

Coordinator 

Title Mt.ESEA 

State Department of Education 
Frankfort. Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564*4375 



LOUISIANA 



Artt ffntf HumMtiet founcU/Committee 



Mrs. Edwin H. Bkjnv President 

Louisiana Council for the Performing Arts, Suite 804 

611 Qravier Street 

NewOrlearts, Louisiana 70130 

(504) 527-7241 



Mrs. ^arl K. Long. Chairperson . 

AAE Committee 

Mrs. Edwin H. Blum, President 

Li. Council for Music & Performing Arts 

611 Gravier Street, Suite 804 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

(504) 527*5070 

ffofeuioml Auoctation State Repretentotive 
TtieMter * None 



Art 

Randal Brodnax 

Art Education Consultant 

fibo Ola Lane 

Atoxandrla. Louisiana 71301 
(318) 4468206 

Gifted A Tatented CoOrdimtw (SEAf 

Mr. Joseph C. Glorloso 
Gifted and Talented 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana 70804 
(504) 389*6427 



David Boileau, Executive Director 
Louisiana Comm. for the Humanities 
Box 1? 

Loyola University 

New Orleans, Louisiana ' 701 1 8 

(504) 865-9404 

E. C. Harrison, Chairperson 

Artt and Humtf^ftkt Coordinator (SEA) 

Myrtle Kerr, Supervisor of Art 
State Dept. of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
(504) 389*6245 



Music 

Milton Bush 

1932 Wildair Delve 

New Orleans* Louisiana 60122 

(504) 288*3161 (Ext. 381) 

Dtnfe 

Linda W.Lott 
Vke President 

Broadmoor Senior High School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70815/- 
(504) 926*1420 

Title /// Co*Or<fiM/of (SEA) 

Mrs. Samuel Medka, Co*Ordinator 

Title III, ESEA 

Federal Programs 

St. Dept. of Education 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70604 

(504) 369-6211 



MAINE 



Artt and Huminitiet Council ICommitiee 



Denny.Wilson, Acting Director >^ 

Maine Arts Council \ 

State House 

Augusta, Maine 04330 

(207) 289*2724 

Leonard M. Nelson, Chairperson. 

AAE Committee 

Mr. Virgiliio Mori, Consultant 
Fine Arts 

Maine State Dept. of Education 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
(207) 289*3451 

frofettional Attodation State Reprettniatife 
Theater • None 



Mary Sleeper, Executive Director 
Maine Humanities Council 
P.O. Box 780 / 
Camden. Maine 04848 / 

(207) 236-8233 \ j 

Rokiert Dow, Chairperson 

Artt and Humanitiet Coordinator (S^A) 

Richard Collins, Director 
Arts and Human Commission 
State Dept. of Ed. and Cultural Ser/^lces 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
(207) 289-2724 



Mutk 

Aime M. Simone.iu 
127 Somerset StiMt 
St. Bingor, Maino 04401 
(207) M2*7334 
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An 



BEST COPY mmii 



Gary B«€Kwith, Comuitant Kristin Gray 

Art Education Camtron School of Dancd 

lOOaNvvood Road Portland, Maine 04100 

CaptEiUabath, Maine 04107 (207) 774^04 
(207) 7990722 

Gifttd 4 m9nt9d Co ordinator (SEA I Title III Co^Ordinator (SEA} 

Ms. Betty McLaughlin Mr. Carl Kirkpatrick, Coordinator 

Gifted and Talented Title III, ESEA 

Dept. of Ed. and Cultural Services ^ State Dept. of Education 

Augusta, Maine 04330 Augusta, Maine 04330 

(207) 289-2181 ' ^ (207) 289-24/5 



MARYLAND 



Artt and Hurmnitiet Coun^HICommittu 



James Backas. EMecutlve Director 
Maryland Arts Council 
15 West Mulberry 
Baltimore, Maryland 21210 
(301) 68S>7470 



Dr. Carl Bode, Chairperson 

AAECommlttft 

Dr. Harold H. Lott, Consultant 
State Dept. of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 
(301j 796-8300 

FroffiiiomI Auttciarion State Repreiensative 
Theater • None 



Art 



John Crossin, Consultant 
Art Education 
422 Larkspur Drive 
Joppa, Maryland 21085 
(301) 494-4030 



^Gifted d Talented Coordinator (SEA} 

Dr. Sheldon K. RIggs, Director 

Gifted/Talented Programs 

P.O. Bom 8717 

(^.W.l. Airport 
. ' Baltimore. Maryland ?1 240 
' (301) 796*8300 (Ext. 475) 



Maria M. Heyssel, Executive Director 

The Maryland Comm. for the Humanities 

and Public Policy 

Room 307, Maryland Hall 

John>lopklns University 

34th and Charles Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

(301) 366-3300 (Ext. 1479) 

Edwin Castagna, Chairperson 

Arts and Hunmntries Co-Ordinator (SEA) 

A. 

Harold H. Lott, Consultant 
State Dept. of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 
(301) 383-3382 



Muilc 

Hortense P. Taylor, State Supervisor 
Music Department 
D. C. Public Schools 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 737-0895 

Dance 

Jane B«rnot 
( Montgomery College 

Takoma Park, Maryland 20012 
(301) 567-0415 (EKt. 61) 



Frances Scarff 

HIgh PoInt Senior High School 
Powder Mill Road 
Beltsville, Maryland 20705 
(301) 937-1000 . f 

Title III Co4)rdinator (SEA} 

Mrs. Frances S. Meginnis, Super. 
Title in, ESEA 

Maryland State Dept. of Edu^^ition 
P.O.Box 8717 

Friendship International Airport 
Baltimore, Marylar)d 21240 
(301) 796^300 (Ext. 233) 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Ms. Louise G. Tate, Executive Director 

MassKhusetts Arts Council 

14 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

(617) 727-366tt 



Vernon R. Alde«i, Chairperson 

A AE Committee 

Mr. William E. Farrington 
Springfield Regional Ed. Cer)ter 
2083 Roosevelt Avenue 
Spiingfleld. MassKhusetts 01104 
(413) 734-2167 



Arts and Humonitiei Counctif Committee 



Nathaniel Aeed, Executive Director 
Mass. Found, for the Hurttanlties and 
Public Policy 
239 C. Whitmore Hail 
University of Massact^usetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
/t413) S45 1936 

Thomas E. O'Connell, Chalrperso.i 

i 

Arts and Humanltiet CoOrdinatot (SEA } 

Max Bogart. Assoc. Commissioner 
Division of Cur.iculum and lr)Structlon. 
State Department of Education 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
(617) 727 5759 
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ERIC 



V 



ThMm ' Nona 



Arf 

Ruistll O. M«nn. ConsulUnt 
Art Education 
44 FIttchtr Rotd 
Bedford. MMSKhuMtts 

Ciff9d « Mnff i Co-Ordliyitor iSEAl 

Mr. Paul Ciovatta 
Sprin^mid Rtglonal Ed. Cantar 
2083 R6<H«valt Avtnut 
Springfltid, MauachuMtts 01104 
(413) 734-2167 

On Robtrt Audttta 
Division of Sptcial Ed. 
^182Trfmont Strttt 
Boston, MassKhuMtti 02111 
(617) 272-5770 



Dwiflht D. Klllam 
3lMapltStrNt 

North Wilbraham. MMtKhusatts 01067 
(413) Sd6-6276 . 

Joan Witham 

Daan Jr. Coiltgt 

Franklin. MlssachuMttS 02038 

(617) 529-9100 

TM9 III CoOfdimtoit (SEAi 

Mr. Richard Bumstaad, Co-Ordinator 

TitltllI.ESEA 

Stata Dapt. of Education 

Boston. MaisichuMtts 02111 

(617) 7a7-5750 



MICHIGAN 



Ariiond Huimnlhtt Couneil/CommiiUf 



E. Ray Scott. Extcutive DirKtor 
Michigan Council for tha Arts 
10125 East Jaffarson Avtnue 
Detroit. Michigan 48214 
(313) 256*3735 



Waiter R. Boris. Chairptrson 

AA£Committ9t 

Dorothy Brooks, Spacialist 
FintArts 

Box 420. Qanaral Ed. Sarvica 
Lansings Michigan 48902 
(517) 373-1484 

Ptofettiotml Auo€i§tioH Sittt Rtpnutnmm 
Thf^ttr - None 



Ronald Mains. Extcutive Director 
Dept. of Contlnuirfg Education 
Room 7. Kelfogg Center 
Michigan St«a Univenity 
East Lansing. Michigan 48824 
(517) 355-0160 

Raleigh Morgan. Chairperson 

Am and Mumnifiu CoOrditmtor (SEAf 



Dorothy Broolks^ S^lnUks/^. 
FJnrATtT" 

State Dept, of Education 
Lansing. Michlga.t 48902 
(517) 373^1484 



An 

Judy Avitts«. Consultant 

Art Education 

U148 Brookshire 

Grand Blanc. Michigan 48439 

(313) 694-6311 

Of ltd 4 nitnifdCihOrdinttorfSEAi 

Of. Robert Trexise 
^ QifUd and Talented 
Michigan Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 420 
'^nsJng. Michigan 48902 
(517) 373-1484 



Melvin S. Larimer 
Olivet. Michigan 49076 
(616) 749-7660 



DUncf 



Maxlne DtBruyn 

Hope College 

HoMandi Michigan 49423 

(616) 392-5111 (Ext. 2277) 



Tiki III CoOrdimtcrfSEAH 

Or. Eugene Pailov. Coordinator 
Title III. eSEA 

Stata Dept. of Public instruction 
Lansing; Michigan 48902 
(517) 373-1806 



MINNESOTA 



Am QndHumnitin CouMiliCommittei 



Ruth Humleckar. Actinii Director 
Minnesota Stata Arts Council 
100 East 22nd Street 
Mlnneapotls. Minnesota 55404 
(612) 296-2059 

Mrs. Anne Marie Plunkatt. Chairperson 

A4£Committ(te 

D*. Barry Menagh. Chairperson 
Dean Sctiool of Fine Arts 
St. Cloud 5tate College 
St. Cloud. MinnesoU 56301 
(612) 25S-3093 



Lynn M. Smith. Executive Director 
Minnesota Humanities Commission 
Metro Square 

SL Paul. Minnesota 55108 
(612) 224-5739 

Russell W. Fridiey. Chairperson 

Am Mnd Humnititt Co-Ordtfiaior iSEAl 

David Price. Music Consultant 
Stata Department of Educetlon 
5t. Paul, Minnesota 85101 
(612) 221-6947 
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Ml. Ann U«v«s, Olrtctor, AAE 

Capitol Squara iuildlni 

ISOC«0irSlrMt 

St Paul, M(nriMOti 5S101 

(612) 

Tkmur • Nona 



BEST COPH AVAIIABIE 



\ Jamat H. Brutgar, Consultant 

\Aft Eiucatlon 
SlUrnt 2ndStraat 
Dulutn, Minnatota 55112 
(^1^ 720*1917 

-Mri. torrarArKaHirCb*Ordinator 
Qfftad Ftfucatlon 
Sfala Oapartmant of Education 
»^1 Capitol Squara 
St.Faul. Mirnasota 55101 
(612) 296*4079 



Miuk 

Oonald W.QJardrum 
Burmvllla HlfhScliool 
600Eait Hlfhway 15. 
Burntvllla, MInnasota $5376 
(612) 8904040 (EMt.SO) 

Ruth Zmk 

Oakland ^nior Hlfh School 
' Laka Elmo. Minnaiota 55042 
(612) 439*5160 



Titk Hi Co^HNmtor (SSAf 

Mr. Qrafory J. Waddkk. Aiiistant Comm. 
Ohriilon of Flannlng and Oa^Hopmant 
Stata Dapartmant of Education 
St. faut« Minnaiota 55101 
(612) 296-3885 x 



Mtssissim 



Am w4 Humniuft CoumitlC^mmitm 



Mn. Shalby II. (Linda) ftogars, ENKUtiva OlrKtor 

MHsHllppl Arti Commtesion 

SUta Exacutlvt Building 

P.O. Box 1341 

/^kum/MHiillippI 39205 

(601) 354.73M 

Cliff Bingham, Chairpanon 

AAeC9mmiH99 

BufraHO. McOaa 
PraiidMt'i Advliory Committaa 
202 South OaarCraak 
Lalaod, MH4taaipp4 38756 
(601) 686/2381 

TkMMf 



Art 

Raymond Woodi, Consultant 
Art Education 
3005* 15th Placa 
Marldlan. Miisiiiippl 39301 
(601) 482*1836 



Mr. Harman K. Whita 
Spaclal Education Offica 
Stata Dapartmant of Education 
P.O. Box 7>l 

Jackson. MHstsilppi 39205 
(601) 354*6950 

Mrs. Carolyn R. McGuIra 
Spatial Education Offica 
Stata Dapartnttnt of Education 
P.O. Box 771 

jKkion. Mississippi 39205 
C60U 354-6980 



Cora Norman. Emcuthra Oiractor 
Mississippi Committaa for tha Humanltlas 
P.O. Bom 335 

Unhrarslty. MissHslppI 38677 
(601) 8i2<5901 



Portar L. Pttrtar« Jr.. Chairpanon 

Ar($ w4 Hummltki Co-OHHmtw (SEA) 

Troy Whita. AuisUnt Oiractor 

tnstructJonal Sarvkti 

Stata Dapartmant of PutMk Instruction 

Jackson. MlsslHlppI 39209 

(601) 354*7011 



OlllaWHtlams 
P.O.BoK4n 

Unlvanlty. MUsisiippi 38677 
(601) 232*7268 

Amcv 

Julia Mahonay. Chalrparson 
Woman's Physical Education 
DalU SUta Colkifi 
Bom 1891 

Clavaland. Mississippi 38732 ! 
(601) 354*6886 

Tiik Hi CthOrmmtor (SEA) 

Mr. W. O. Bast Coordinator 
TitlaltI.ESEA 

State Dapartmant of Education 
Jadtion. Mississippi 39205 
(601) 354*6886 
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ERIC 



MISSOURI 



Emily Rkt» LxKUlivt Oir^clor 
Mlisourl SIMt Coun<:il r a the Arts 
Suilf 410, \ 1 1 South 94mlnslon 
SI. Louis, MisxHJri 63105 
(314) 72M672 



Divid Morion, Chiirper&on 

aUe Committee ■ 

Of, Richird Luthrnun 
D«pt. of Art 

Centril Mitiourl Univt rsity 
Wirrtnslxirg, Missouri 64092 
(816) 429>4009 

ProfeulomI Attocintion State Reprttentative 
TheQter None 



Art 

Melvin Barnes, Consultant 
Art Education 
107 South 2SthStreat 
Louisiana, Missouri 63353 
/i3l4) 754-6391 

Gifted S jkiented Co-Ordinator (SBAf 

Mr. John Patterson 
Gifted and Talented, Spec. Ed. 
Dept. of Elem. k Secondary Ed. 
P.O. Bon 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 6&101 
(314) 751-3502 



Arti knti Humanitiet CouncitiCommittee 




DirKtor 
for ttM Humanities 



Robert Walrond, 
Missouri State Coi 
Box 1 MSA ^7 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130 
(314) 863-0100 (Ext. 3164) 

Cliudine Cox, Chairperson 

Am and Htimanitiei Coordinator (SEA) 

Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, Director 
Fine Arts 

State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
(314) 635 8125 



Muti€ 

Gerald W. Fuchs 
509Crestview Drive 
Savannah, Missouri 64485 
(816) 324-3128 

Panee 

Venus Yount, Chairperson 
Missouri Southern College 
Physical Education Department 
Joplin, Missouri 64801 
(417) 624-8160 

Title III VthOrdirkator (SEA) 

Mr. Thomas Odhtal, Director 
Title III, ESEA 

State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
(314) 751-3468 



MONTANA 



Artswd tfumtnitiet CounctliCommittee 



David E. Nelson, Executive Director 

Montana Arts Council 

235 East Pine 

Missoula. Montana 631US 

(406) 243-2441 or (4883) 

Mrs. Franldir; Blackmer, Chairperson 

AAE Committee 

Mr. Dave Nelson, Executive Director 
Montana Arts Council 
University of Montana, Fine Arts 
Building Room 310 
Vissoula, Montana* 59801 
(406) 243-0211 

PMfeiiloiml Auocktion State Repmentative 
Theater * None 



Art 

James D. f^>or. Consultant 
Art Education 
1100-4th Avenue, South 
P.O. Box 2669 
Great Falls, Montana 59401 

Gifted Talented CO'Ordtnator (SEA) 

Mr. Wm. S. Elliott, Supervisor 
Drug Education and CDP 
Capitol Building 
Helena, Montana 59601 ' 
(406^ 449*2059 



Margaret Kingslmd, Executive Director 
Montana Committee for the Humanities . 
University of Montana ■ 
Mtsfoule, ft4ontana 59801 
(406) 243-6022 

Roy Huffman, Chairperson 

Arti and ttuimnitiet Coordinator (SEA) 

RotMrtQ.CretM 
Music Supervisor 

State Department of Putilic Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449-3095 



Miuie 

■ Betty LouBerlind 
840- 11th Street 
Havre, Montana 5050 1 

Pance 

Helen R, Colter 
Sunhaven School 
100 Valley Drive 
Holena', Montarra 59601 ^, 
(406) 442-86(^7 

Title III Coordinator (SEA) 

I 

Mr. Hartey R. Ruff, Supervisor 
Title III, ESEA 

State Department of Pulilic Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449-2059 
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NEBRASK^ 



Arti Qnd Humnities CQUtu:ii/C9mmilltt , 



Gerald N4ss< Executive Director 

Nebraska Arjs Council 

P.O. Bom 1536 

Omaha, r^braska 68101 

(402) 34^2549, 

Leo A. Daly, Chairpersbn 

AASCommittet 

Allan Dittmcr 
lUBKentiikHall 
Univvrsity of Nebraska 
LirKom, Nebraska 68508 
(402) 472-3151 / 

Froffttiotml Auocigtion Si^ie Rfpretf motive 

Themr • None 



Michael J. Holland, Ejcecutlve Oiri^tor 
Nebraska Committee for the Hi^nianities 
R.F.D. 2, Box 65A 
Kearney. Nebraska 68847 V 
(308) 234-2110 

Edward Janike. Chairperson 

Amand Humnitki Co-Ordimilor 

Mary Ellen Goodenberger. Consultant 
English 

State Department of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 66508 
(402) 477-5211 ^ 



Mutic 



An 



Duane E. Johnson 
121 East 13th Street 
Hastings, f^braska 68901 
(402) 463-2402 



Danct 



Thelma Weresh, Consultant 
Art Eduction 
3211 South 131 Strvet 
Omaha. Nebraska 68144 
(402) 334-9232 



Gtfltd 4 Talented Co Orditmtor (SEAf 

Ms. Diane Porter. Co-Ordinator 
Gifted and Talented 
State Department of Education 
233 South Tenth Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
(402) 471.2476 



Mary Wise. Chairperson 
Department of Physical Education 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
^ . Box 688. Downtown Station 
' Omaha. Nebraska 68100 
« (402) $53-4700 

Tiltilil Coordinator (SBAf 

'Mr, Jack Balllie. Coordinator 
Title III. ESEA 
* State Department of Education 
Lincoln. Nebraska 69509 
(402) 471^2017 • 



NEVADA 



Arts and Hurmnititi Council/Committee 



Merle Snider. Chairperson 
Nevada State Council of the Arts 
560 Mill Street . 
Reno. Nevada 89502 
(709) 784-6231 or 6232 

Merle L. Snider. Chairperson 

A AE Committee 

Thomas E. Ogg. Consultant 
Humanities 

Education Services Division 
. Carson City. Nevada 89701 
(702) 882-7325 

Professional Association State Represenmtive 
Theater - None 



Norice M. Smith. Executive Director 
Nevada Humanities Committee 
1101 N.Virginia Street 
Reno.r4evada 89503 
(703) 784^587 

^ Ronald Jack, Chairperson 

Arts and Humanhiek Coordinator (SEAf 

Edward H, Howard. Auistant Director 
Curriculum and Instruction Branch 
State Department of Education 
Carson City. Nevada 89701 
(702) 882-7164 



Music 



Art 

Lucite Clark. Consultant 
Art Education 
Art Instructor 
Sparks High School 
Sparks. Nevada 89431 
(702) 885-4470 

Gifted 4 Talented Coordinator (SEAf 

Ms. Jane Early LoCicero 
Gifted and Talented 
State Department of Education 
Carson City. Nevada 89701 
(702) 885-4470 



Pelton Hickman 
1 160 Casa Luma Drive 
Reno, Nevada 89503 
(702) 747 3607 



Dance 



Nancy Scoble 
University of Nevada 
Las Vegas, f^vadi^ 89109 
(702) 736'6111 



Title Hi Coordinator (SBAf 

Mr. James Costa 

Federal Programs 

State Department of Education 

Carson City, Nevada 89701 

(702) 882-7161 
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NEW HAMPSHmE 



^hf) 0. Cot, CMKUtlvt DtrKtor 
N»w H«mpiMr« Cemmlitton en tht 
ArU 

HwniH Hall < 40 North Main St^M t 
Coneor^, Ntw Hampihkt 
(603) 271*2709 

Dr. J«r« A. ChiM, Chalrpo.ion 

AAS C^mmltm 

Alico Baumiirfiir, Comultant 
Arts C4lucatk>n 

S^tati Dopartrr«iit of lOucatlofi 
64NBrtMilah Strott 
CoTKortf, Niw HifD|9hlr« 03901 
C003> 271-2402 

tfpfmhmt iiiforif r/Mi Sm$9 M^pmtnKirtvt 

HhMftf • NOfM 



A99 

Cllwyn F. Haytlip. CormiiUAt 
ArtiCAicatlon 
PtymeuthStatoCotltii 
MymoutiK Nlw HMUfNlHra 03264 
. (6031 M6>1690 

G(fM4 S nkmf4 C^^f9r (SEAk 

Mr.ManfitHDiMfilil 
GKMiMTalinttO 

soictoi 

lOSLoaOjnRoao 

CofHorO, Naw Ha Apshtro 03301 

(603) 27l<3741 



Staptwn Taylor 

Ntw Hampihirt Council for tM HumanHias 
lk>H 271 

Mtrl^n, Ntw Hampihirt 03770 
(603) 461-3203 



Nar\cy Otant. Chairptrton 

AUfmilNmamitSn Co^riimator (SEA} 

Alkt A. 0. BaufUffarnt r. ComwMant 
Statt Otpartmtnt of Education 
Concord. Ntw Hampihirt 03301 
(603) 271.2402 



GtorftW, BIKk 
14 Hovty Lartt 

Hanovtr, Ntw Hampthirt 03755 
(603) 643.2762 or (3431) Ext. 64 



Aiiwff 



UndoGoldlmlth 
P.O. Bon 172 

Ptnacook. Ntw Hampihirt 03301 
(603) 224.0465 



TYrlr /// C^dlmff (SBAf 

Mr. iolm B. Nay. C»Or«nttor 
TItlolM.IUiCA 

64 North Main Strott. 2n6 Floor 
Concord, Ntw Hampihirt 00301 
(603) 271<3461 



NIW iCnSCY 



Bran X Wry. Cxtoitivt DIrtctor 
Ntw Jtnty Stttt CouncH oi> tht Arti 
27W.StaltStratt 
Trtnton. Ntw Jtnty 0B60B 
(600) 202*6130 



Alvin E. Qtnhtiii ChUfptrMn 
AAE C0mmimt 
WWItmA.ShNw 

A»'i Commlitl«ritr of Education 
State Dtpt. of Education 
225 Wait State Stfttt 
TrtntOA. Ntw Jtnty 06625. 
(609) 292.4450 

tmfMmt Au^thm Smt Eepnunmhrn 
TkHtif • Nont 



QtoTft Ntff. Comibltaht 
Art Education 
40iQter«atown Hoad 
aitiil»oro, Ntw Jtnty 06028 
(609) 8aM442 

GifmdA TW^nrtd Co^OnEmt^r (SEA) 

Dr. Dtnitl fllnotlhtim 

Otputy Attoclatton CommHsion 

Qlfttd4ndTttenttd 

225 W. Slate Strttt 

Trtnton, Ntw Jtrtty 06625 

(609) 292 7602 



David Ctytr. EitKutlvo DIrtctor 

Niw Jority CommHtoo for Humanlttei 

fluiftn Unlvtrilty 

137 ClNirth Strttt 

Nnv Brumwkli. Ntw Jtrity C69Q3 

(201) 932-7726 

Rtntt R. Kootl. CKtlrptrioii 

Am oMd Nu mmi9kt C^Ordiimw iSEAi 

Albtrt KochlM. Consultant 
Art Educatlofi 

Statt Otpartmtnt of Education 

Trtnton. Ntw Jtnty 08625 

(609) 292-3306 ? 



Mmk ^ 

Chtrlti H. Wtrtman 
Trtnton Ctntral Hlfh'School 
Trtnton. Ntw Jtnty 06809 
(609) 396-7646 (Ext. 351) 

Ctltite Doro'Hunter 

€ait Brumwick Hith School 

East Brunswkli, Ntw Jirsty 08616 

(201) 257.8300 . 

r/llt III C9<h4imior (SEAf 

/* . i 
Dr /^vtiVnb^. C»Ordln«tc 
Titte|lLESEA 

Statt Chptrtmtnt of Education * 
. 1000 Spruct Strttt 

Trtnton. Ntw Jtnty 08625 / 
(609) 292*6035 
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NEW MEXICO 



John Wy«nt. CxKutlvt Oirtctor 
Ntw Mtxico ArU Commission 
Ltw WallM Building. SUtt C«pitol 
S«nt« Ft. mw Mtxico 87501 
($05) 827<2061 



Robert S, Culptper. Chilrptrson 

AABCommitfH 

Rollto V. Htltm«n 

Statt Otptrtmtnt of Educition 

Education Building 

Santa Ft. Ntw Mexico 87501 

(505) 827.2048 

ProfetMioMi Attoeittion Stale Rtprfseiii§tt¥e 
Tfmtif " Nont 



Afi 

Edward M. Qnall, Consultant 
. Art Education 

llOlQtorglaNC 
. ^AltNjqutrqut. Ntw Mtxico 87110 
*^(905) 265-5160 

Gifti4 A Tkhitiea CihOfdbmlor iSBAf 

Mr. ElltQutltrrtf 
Qlfttdand Taltnttd 
Sptclal Education 
Statt Ot^tmtnt of Education 
SMita Ft. Ntw Mt|[lco 87503 
(505) 827-2793 



Ant §nd Humnitkt CouncU/Commiittt 



Alltn Gtrlacti, Extcutlvt Oirtctor 
Ntw MtNico Human Council 
300Scnolts Hall 
TtM Unlvtrsity of Ntw Mtxko 
Albuqutrqut. Ntw Mtxicb 87131 ^ . 
(505) 277-3705 

Tfiomas Coile. Cftairptrson 

Am and Humanitki CoOrmmtor fSEA) 

Rolilt V, Htltman 

Statt (Dtpartmtnt of Education 

Education Building 

SanU Ft. Ntw Mtxico 87501 

(505) 827-2048 



JUiuk 

Harold W. VanWinklt. Prtiidtnt 
2309 Arroyo Lant 
Alamogordo. NtwIMtxico 88310 

Daff€t 

biannt Burton 
Unlvtrsity of Ntw Mtxko 
Ptiyslcat Education Dtpartmtnt 
Albuquorqut. Ntw Mtxko 87106 
(505) 277-5511 

Title Hi CoOrdUmier fSEAf 

Ms. Olannt Caron. Consultant 
Statt DtiMTtrntnt of Education 
Santa F«. Ntw Mtxico 87501 
(505) 627 24#l 



NEW YORK 



Am and Hurmmlties CouittHfCommiitea 



Eric Larrabtf 

Ntw York Statt Council on tht Arts 

250Wtst57tt>Strttt 

Ntw York. Ntw Yofk 10019 

(212) 586-2040 

Stymour Knox. Chairptrson 

AAECommiim 

Ml. Vivltnnt Andtnon 

Assistant Commissiontf for Instructional Strvicts 
Statt Otpartmtnt of Education 
Albany. Ntw York 12224 
(518) 474-591Sr 

hofettlomi Auociation Slatt ^tpretintati¥t 
Theatar - Nont 



In formation 



Am and Humnitki C&Ordittator (SEA) 
Ms. Vivitnnt Andtrton 

Attlstant Commluiontr for Instructional Strvicts 
Statt Dtpartmtni of Education 
Albany, Ntw York 12224 
(518)474-5915 



Mtak 



Roy S.T brail 
1790 LtttJ Rd. 
RochHttr. Ntw YofK 14626 
(716) 225-9637 or 5509 



Art 



Donee 



Kiitito Matoba 
Art Education Consultant 
49Cokimbus BouWvard 
»<tnmort.f>tawYork 14217 
(716) 867-4808 

Gifted 4 Talented CcOrdtnator (SEA} 

Mr. Rogtr Ming 
GIfttd and Taltnttd 
Room 314JA. Main Building 
Statt OtfMrtmtnt of Education 
Albany. Ntw York 12224 
(518) 474*4973 



Ms. Bttty Qranbolm 
Cayuga Strttt Sctiool 
Hannibal Public Schools 
Hannibal, Ntw Yjrk 13074 
(315) 564-5443 

Titte Hi Co-Ordtmtw (SEAf 

Mr. Taylor Hall 

Acting Coordinator 

Statt OtiMKtmtnt of Education 

Albany. Ntw York 12224 

(518) 474-2382 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



Hat$«y North. Extcutivt Director 
North Carolina Aris Couf\0\ 
NX. DfrwirtnMnt of Cultural Rtsources 
Raltigh, North CarolliKi 27611 
(919) 829*7897 



Thad G. Sttm, Jr„ Chairperson 

AABCommitttt 

Of. L6\i AndTMMn 

School of Htaith. Physical Education 

and Rtc.f atlon 

University of N.C. at Greensboro 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27412 
(919) 288-6864 

Froftt9ioiml Auoeiation Swt Reprtientativt 
Puattr ' None 



Art 

Joan Gregory 

Art Education Consultant 

Art Department 

University of' North Carolina 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27412 

(919) 379-5248 

Gifted A Taltnttd Co Ordiwtor (SEA) 

Ms. Cornelia Tongue 

Division for Exceptional Children 

Gifted and Talented 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

(919) 829-7931 



Artt and Humanititi Council/Committte 



George E. Bair, Chairman 
Director of Educational Television 
. General Administration * 

The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill. NortKCarolina 27514 
(9\9) 933-6981 

Jamei.f4oei. Chairperson 

Artf and Humanitift Co'Ordinutor (S£A) 

James Hall, bjirector of Cultural Arts 
State Departniint of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 
(919) 829-7467 '. 



Muiic 

Mortens* N, Reid 
Charlotte<Mecklenburg Schools 
Charlotte. North Carolina 28201 
(704) 372*8620 

D^nce 

Lois Andreasen 
School of HPER 
< , University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27410 
(919). 379-5744 



lYff* //; Cf^-Ordimtot (SEAi 

Mrs. Von Vatett^ ^ 

Coordinator. Title lit, ESEA 

State Department of Publk Instruction 

Rateigh. North Carolina 27602 

(919) 829-7018 



NORTH DAKOTA 



Am and Humanititi Council /Committee 



John Hove, Chairman 

North Dakota Council on the Arts and 

Humanities 

c/o Dtpartment of English 
North Dakota State tla^versity 
Fargo. North Dakota ^8102 
(701) 237-7143 

John Hove. Chairperson 

AAE Committee 

Mr. Lowell Jensen 

Assistant 'Director Elementary Education 
State Department of Education 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 



ProfetiiotutI Auocktion Slate Kepresentattvet 
Theater • None 



'/ 



\ 



Everett Albers. Executive director 
North Dakota Committee (or the 
Humanities and Public Issues 
Box 136 

Dickinson State Colle9e 
Dickinson, North Dakota 5860 1 
(701) 277-2125 

D. J. Tweton. Chairperson 

Arti and Humanities Co-Ordinator (SEA) 

Gerald Roth 
' As^^tant DlrKtor 
Elementary Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck. North Dakota 58501 
(701) 224-2488 



Mu$k 

Ernest B. Boor 

302 • nth Street N.W. 

Mandan. North Dakota 58554 



Art 



Dance 



Patrick M. Bertich 

Art Education Consultant 

510 South 4th Street 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 58201 

(701) 775-4846 

Gifted A Talented Co-Ordinator (SEAI 

Ms. Janft M. Smait2. Director 
Special Education 

Stale Department of Public instruction 
Bismarck. Nprth Dakota 58501 
(701) 224*2277 



Viola Keller 

Lake Region Junior College 
Devil's Lake, North Dakota 58301 
(701) 662-4951 



Title III Coordinator (SEA) 

Mr. Gtenn Dolan, Coordinator 
Title III. ESEA 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
(701) 224-2274 
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OHIO 



COPY 



AritMdHymnftkt Coi*iK<//Com«/ii## 



L, Janrn Edgy. Executive Dirtctor 
Ohio ArU Council 

SO Wtst Broad StrMt, Suit* 2S40 " \ 
Columbus. Ohio A32I5 
(614) 469-2613 

Mrs. Frad (Irma) Latirus III, Chairp«rson 

AAE Cotnmilltw 

Nicholas Gtrrtn. Chairman Eltct 
. Proftssor of Music 
Ctntr^ Statt University 
Wilbarforct. Ohio 45384 
(513) 376*6526 

FrofeviomI Auotktioit Slate Rtprtstnuitivt 
Theater • None 



Art 

FosttrWyginl — — 
Art Education^£<nfsultant 
Ot|Mrlmant of Art Education 
Univtrsity of CirKinnati ^ 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45221 
(513) 475-8000 

Gifted 4 Tidented Co-Ordimtor (SEA) 

Mr. Nicholas P. Galto 

School ^ychdoglcal Sarvicn and 

Qiftad Program 

Dcpartmtnt of Education 

933 High StrMt 

Worthirtgton«Ohio 43085 

(614) 466-88S4 

Mr. Harry L. Scott 
Pupil Sarvicts and Programs for 
GifttdandTatented 
Dtparlment of Education 
• ' 933 High Stra«t 

Worthington, Ohio 43085 
(614) 883-7487 



Richird Wood, ExKutivt Director 
THa Ohio committaa for Public s 
Programs in tha Humanitifs 
2199 East Main Stratt 
Columbus, Ohio 43209 
(614) 236-6870 

Thomas H. Ungtvin, Chilrptrson 

An$ and HumaniHe* CoOrdimtor (SEA) 

\ 

Byron Walkar 

Suptrvisor of Social Studias and 
Hunwnitias 

Stata Otpartmant of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 521-3321 



- Musk 

B. Nail Dtvl» 

Suparvisor of Lakawood High School 
1510LawisDrivt 
Lakawood^Ohto 44107 

(216) S79-4028 . 

iknte 

Bfvtrly Zangar 

Danca Division ^^--^ 
Man's Gymntsiunrv^KH^ 
Bowling.Gr«Mi^5t«« Univtrslty 

Bo>MrngGrMn,QhlO 43403 

(419) 372-2772 

Title W CihOrdimtor ($SA) 

Dr. Richard J. Dragin, Coordinator 
TitlaMI.ESEA 

Stata Dapartmant of Education 
781 Northvmt Boultvard 
Columbus, Otilo 43215 
(614) 466-3825 



OKLAHOMA 



Arti and HitrmMtiet CoumilfCommittee 



ERLC 



William M. And/as, Executive Director 
Oklahoma Arts and Humanities Council 
4400 N. Lincoln Blvd.. Suite 258^ 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 7310^ 
(405) 42L4-1606 

Chester L. Wells, Chairperson • 
A AE Committee 
Mr. Bob Martin 

Oklahoma State Deparlment of Education 
State Capitol Building 
Oklahoma City. Dklahonta 731 1 1 
(405) 478-0880 

Profetsional AuotUition State Mepreientative 
Theater • None 



Art 

Max J. McClendon 
Art Education Consultant 
Southeastern State Collegt 
Durant. Oklahoma 74701 
(405) 924-5248 

Cifted d Talented Co-Ordimt^r (SEA) 

Mr. Larry Huff 

Gifted and Talented 

State Dapartmant of Education 

4545 North Lincoln, Suite 269 

Oklahoma City. Dkfahoma 73105 

{40by 521'3353 



James Vore, ExKuth^ Director 
Oklahonu Humanities Committee 
11018 Quail Creek fload 
Oklahoma City.Okfahoma 73120 
(405) 751-8694 

Geoffrey Marshall, Chairperson 

Aru and Humanitiet Coordinator (SEA) 

Mr. Bob Mertin 

Oklahoma State Department of Education 
Stata Capitol Building 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73111 
(405) 478-1487 



Music 

Hoover P. Fisher 
1309 Cedar Drive 
Stillwater. Oklahoma 74074 
(405) 372-6211 (Ext. 7U1) 

Ihfief 

Lauren Rogers 
Edison Senior High School 
2906 East 4Ut Street 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74135 
(918) 743^261^ 

Titie HI Coordinator (SEA) 

Mr.GroverBratcher 
Stata Deparlment of Education 
Will Rogers Building, Room 310 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73105 
(405) 478-0880 
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OREGON 



Am §ni HumnitiuXouncUICommifttt 



Tirry R. Mtlton, Extcutiva Dirtctor 

Ortfon Arts Committlon 

l2SOr«90nBuH(Nng 

494StaliStrMt 

S«ltm, Ort9on 97301 

(S03) 378-3625 

Cjvid Rhottn, Chalrptrton 



AAE Commitm 

Otimtr AibHchtr, SpMialitt 
aMrnlc Education 
Statt Board of Education 
Sal«m,Ort9on 97310 
(303) 378-3602 

P^fmieml Auofi§tion St§9f Mtpns$nt$tiH 



Art 

Hoi«n WahHtrom ^ 
Art Education Consultant 
North ClKkamas School District 
2868S.E. Vintvard 
MilMMikM, Omgon 97222 
(503) 659-3330 (Pxt. 31 A) 

Mr. Nof man Rtynolds, Consultant 

SpKlal Education 

Statt Otpartmmt of EducaMon 

942 uncastar Orlvt« N.E. 

Saitm, Ofa9on 

(503) 376-3598 



CharlM Ackliy, Cxtcutlva Dirtctor 
Ortgon Committtt for tht l^umanitits 
1633S.W.(>*rt( 
Portland. Ortgon 97201 
(503) 229*4831 



Thomas Vaushan, Chalrptrsort 

Artt Hymnititt C<hOrd(i%ator (SEA) 

Dtlmtr Atbifchtf , Sptcialist 
Music Education 
Statt Board of Education 
Sa1tm,Ort9on 97310 
(503) 378«3e02 



Muiie 

Staphtn L. Stont 
8310S.W.Ltahy Road 
^tland, Oft90n 97225 
(503) 649-0331 

Judy D. Row* 

R<»utt 3, Box 139 Hill Road 

Sphnflfltid, OrMon 

(503r746<d^93 



Wli Hi Co^/dMro^ (SEAt 

Mr. nobtrtGrttn, Coordinator 
TitttlM.EStA 

SUtt Dtpartmtnt of Education 
Saltm.Ortfon 97310 
(503) 378-3074 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Am M<t Httmttitki CeuittU/Commitut 



Rototrt Btrnat, Dirtctor 
^nsytvania Coiincil on tht Arts 
503 N. Front Strttt 
Harrisburi, RMinsylvanla 17101 
(717) 787*6883 

Juf C. Ltff » Chairptrson 

AAECommium 

Clyda M. McQtWy, Program Advistr 
Pint Arts Bufiau of Curriculum Strvicts 
Dtpartmtnt of Educttlpn, Box 91 1 
Marrisburf, RMinsylvania 17126 
(717) 787-7814 

ftofmioilii AaociBtieti Smn Mip^mnuitiv^ 
nkctrrr • Nont 



Robtrt M. QIannttti, Extcutlvt Dirtctor 

Tht Humanititt in RinAsy1vania« A PubNc Committtt 

BuckntfS Univtrsity 

Ltwisburg, Ranmyhrania 17837 

(717) 524-1333 

ChaHts H. Watts, II, Chairptrson 

Am m4 Hummitki CoOrdimtor (SEAt 

Rustttl P. Qtte 
Coordirwtor of Fint Arts 
Statt Dtpartmtnt of Education 
Harrisburg, Rinnsyt¥tnia 1 71 26 
(717) 787.7814 



W. Valfltnt Routch 
Alltntown School District 
Alitntown. I^nnsylvania 18105 
(215) 435-7401 (Ext. 33) 



AM 

Earl McLain 
Dirtctor of Art 
Rtadinf School OHtrict 
AdfiMnislration Building 
8th and Washington 
Rttdlng» RMMsylvaoia 19603 
(215) 374-4551 

Of (id « TWaif ft CoOnlirmtof (SEAf 

Ms. Norttta Bingaman 
Qifttd and Taltnttd 
Otptrtmtnt of Education 
P.O. Box 91 1 

HarrislRjrg, PMinsyNania 17126 
(71^ 787-9880 



DtMtt 



Althta Hilstndagtf 
South Philadtlphia High School 
Philadttphia, RMtnsyh^anla 19300 
(215) 467-6700 



Jith HI Co^rdimtof (SEA) 

Mr. Jamts Blair, Coordinator 
TttttHI,ESEA / 
Statt Dtpartmtnt of Education 
HarrlstMirg, ^nnsyh^anla 17126 
(717) 787-3976 I 
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RHODC ISLAND 



Am Mtf 

Mrt. Ann* Vtrrml. EiiKutlvt DlrKtOf 
Rho0» Ui»iHl Statt Council on ttM Arts 
4349 ^4 Rm4 

Ent Qrttfiwkh, R hoM Island 026 1 6 
(401) IM-MIO 

Norman TIIlM, Chalrptrson 

AASCommltm ' 

KM.^rtH9than 
Enf^Hh Qoiaarlmtnt 
Barrln%«On Hlf^ School 
SJfrlnftoiv Rhodi ltl«nd 02B06 
(401) 24«'772l 



CMMctf/ComiR^rrff 

Thomai RobtrH. EMtinillvt Olroctur 
RhotfililandCommlttM for tha HumanltiM 
MVVtybOMOt. Room $07 
Providtnct, RI>o4a IHand 02903 
(401) 9214190 

. f lortnct Muirray, Clulrponon 

Am •niHumnim C§^r0mt9r (SBAI 

V\ Donald R.Gardntr, Jr., Comultani 
Enfliih 

Suta Dc panmai; > ^ Education 
RoftfWlll»amtBuil<«i<«« 
Providanco, Rhodi liland 0290S 
(401) 277-2821 



An 

Donald F. Qray, ComultanI 
Art Education 
Foiir Conttr Road 
Fottif>Rhoda island 0MS9 
(401) 64^322^ 

Dr. NaHm> F. AlMkw* Aiioc. Comminiontr 

RofarWt«lami0u;Wlnf 

KStratt 

l%ovidanca. R?io<M ll^Md 02900 
(40n 277.2630 



Hhitk 

Honry Oolfon 
1 1 Wabittr 9trwt 

Wtst WamicN, Rhoda Island 02693 
(401) 620-3663 

Chamno P. Smith 
Mt.naa»ant High School 
Mt rttaaanl Avomia 
Prcwidiiica, Rhoda Island 02900 
(401) 391*9700 

Ti^mc>'OfikkmWAI ' ^ 

Mir. RIchOf d Hif f mflofi. Coordinate 
THtallhEStA • 
State Otpartmoni of Education 
Frovidifici, Rhoda lil«nd 02906 
(401) 277<26;7 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Am Mi Humnitkt CmtM^iCommittM 



r^kk Ooorfa. Enacutlvt Dlioctor 
South CtfoUna Arte Commlsaion 
1206RindlatonStr4at 
Columb)*, South Carolina ^V201 
(603) 750>3442 

tarrall Olann« Chalrpanon . 

AAKCommM— 

Markiuyck 

P.O. Boa 9I>S 

Fioranct. South Carolina 29!»01 
(803) 60^3?1a 



Porlar Barron, ExtoitNa Oiractor 

South Corollna Commitloa for tha Humanltlts 

ColumM Buildlnf. Sdta ^1 

CoHimbla« South Caro;hM 29201 

(003) 29»7095 

f«khot«i P. Mt'^haH.ChaSrpanon 

Am miUummitkt C^^f^mt^r fSSAi 

Thomas A. HatfMd» ContulftAnt 
Art 

Office of Ganarat Education 
State Oapartmant of Education 
Columbto, South CarolkM 29201 
(603) 790-2692 



Tkfltr • Nona 



Warrtn Sprlnfll 
1 15 lUtharyan Court 
Oratnvllla, South Carolina 29609 
(003) 232*9008 ' 



Truman K Taad. Consultant 
Art Education 
6439 Mambariy Stratt 
Columbia* South Carolina 29209 
(003) 776-2971 

Mr. Jamai Turnar, Coordinator 
Pfoframi of Qlftad and Tatartttd 
Room 313. RutladgaBuitdino 
Stata Dopartmant of Education 
Columlila« South Carolina 29201 
(803) 7S8-3696 



Nancy 2upp 
Cokar Coliaga 

Hadfvlita, South Carolina 299S0 
(603) 33M381 



TllU III CoOrdimtlor (SUM 

Mr. JoMph Pata, Coordinator 
TitiallI.ESEA 

Stala Oopartmtnt of Education 
RutladffaBuHdInt 

Columbia^ South Carolina 29201 
(603) 756-2911 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 



Am %nd Humanitki Coutieil/Commitlit 



Mf$. Crwrlottf Carvtr, EKecutlvt Dirtctor 
South DiKoli Stilt Finf Art) Council 
108 Wi$^ llthStrMt 
Sioux Fills. Sooth D«Koli 57)02 
(605) 33^6646 

Dr. Wjyn« KnotSon, Ch«irpenon 
AAt: Commit ttt 

Mr. Norris Paulson, Avsistint Director 
State Dapartment of Education 
Pierre. South OaKota 57&01 
(605) 224-3426 



John Whaltn, Extcutive Director 

South OaKota Committee on the Humanities 

Box 35. University Station 

BrooMnffs, South Dakota &7006 

(605) 68M823 

Uoren Carlson^ Chairperson 

ANt §nd Humnititi Coordinator (S£A) 

Ro9er FranKlin. Coordinator 

Arts and Humanities 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Pierre, South DaKola &7!i01 

(60b) 224*3243 



^o/tuional AtsociMtion State Htpftttntttivt 
Theater - None 
Art 



kiuiic ' None. 
Donct ' None 



Don Durfee. Consultant 
Art Education 
15 West HarrrKin Drive 
Mitchell, South Dakota 57301 
(605) 996-7997 

Gifted A Talented Co-Ordinator (S£Ai 

Mr. Robert HucMns 
Girted and Talented 

Division of Elementary k Secondary Ed. 

804 North Euclid 

Pierre. South Dakota 57501 

(60S} 224-3678 



Titie III Co-Ordtnator fSEAf 

Mr. Robert Putnam. Coordinator 
Title III. ESEA 

Division ol Elfmentary and Secondary Education 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
(60S) 224-3395 



TENNESSEE 



Art$ and llumanitiet Council/Commtttet 



Norman Worrell. F.xecutive Director 
Tennes^ Arts Commission 
222 Capitol Hill Building 
Nashville. Tennessee 37219 
(61b) 74M701 

Mis. Richard Austirv. Chairperson 
A 41: Committee 

Norman Worrell. Executive Director 
, Arts Cof^mlssion 
222 Capitol Hill Building 
Nashville,. TennesSte J7219 
(615) Ml-1701 

John Gainei. Co-Chairperson 
Director Secondary Education 
Room 100. Cordell Hull Building 
Noshvilfe. Tennessee 37i '9 
(6^5) 741-3665 

l^afetiionat AuiKiation State Hepretentotive 
Theater • None 



Jane Crater. Executive Director 
Tennessee Committee for the Humanities 
Suite 369. Provident Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37402 

(615) 265-2459 

William H. Masterson. Chairperson 

Artt and Numanitfet CoOrHnator fSEAf 

Donald Wood. Coordinator 
Curriculum and Supervision 
Stale Departn>ent ol Education 
Jashville. Tennessee 37219 
(615) 741-2586 



Mutie 



J. M. Craven 
X706 Murray Hills Drive 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 37416 
(803) 892-5476 



Art 

•n Heilman 
A ''}caUon Consultant 
5b meilas Drive. N.W 
Krtt. .ville. Tennessee 37919 
(61!)) 586-8602 

Gifted A Talented Coordinator fSEAf 

Mr- Vernon Johnson. Director 
Special Education 
State Department of Education 
111 CordellHull Bwilding 
Nashville. Tennessee 31219 
(615) 741-3G65 



Danct 

CarlineO. Wood Shell 
Department of PE for Women 
University of Ti^nnessee 
KnOKvilie. Tennessee 37919 
(615) 974-2169 

Title III CoOrdinntor {St'Af 

.Miss Palsy Burress. Coordinator 

Title III. ESEA 

Division of Instruction 

Slate Department of Education 

C3. Room 303. Cordill Hull Building 

Nashville. Tenntsse« 37219 

(61S) 741*2421 
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TEXAS 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 



Artt and Humanilits Council/Commiiitt 



Maurict D. Coats, CM«cutive Director 

Tbxm Commission on th« Arts and Humanities 

P.O. Bon 13406, Capitol Station 

Austin, TtNas 78711 

(512) 475^6593 



Edward R. Hudson, Jr., Chairporson 

AAHCommiiite 

Dr. Don Irwin, Co 'Chairperson 
Director of Fine Arts 
TeMas Education Agency 
Austin, TeMS 78;01 
(512) 475-3653 

Dr. K«rmit Hunter, Co-chairperson 
Dean, Meadow School of the Fine Arts 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, TeMas 75222 
(214) 692 2600 

Proffitionoi Aisociation Siait Rrpretentaiive 
Thtnier ' NOne 



An ^ 

Bill 1 rancis 

Art Education Consultant and 
Associate Professor 
Art and Education 
The University of TeM4S 
Austin, TeMas 78712 
(512) 471-3365 

Gifted d TMltntfd Coordinator (SEAI 

Df. Irene St. Clair 
Giftcil and Talented 
Tenas Education Agency 
201 East llthSlr«»t 
Austin, TeMas 78701 
(512) 475-3654 . 



Sandra L. Myres, Executive Director 

Texas Committer for th« Humanities and Public Policy 

P.O. Bom 190% 

University of TeM» at Arlington 
Arlington, TeMas 76019 
(817) 273-3174 

Thomas B. Brewer, Chairperson 

Artt and Humanitfft Coordinator iSKAi 

Don Irwin 

Director of Fine Arts 
TeMas Education Agency 
Austin. ToMas 78701 
(512) 475-3653 



Muiic 



J, W. King 
P.O. Bom 742 
Canyon, Texas 790 1 5 



Danct 



Mary Martha Lappe 
Department of Dartce 
High School of f^rforming Arts 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 77004 
(713) 522-7811 



Tittf III Coordinator (SEAf 

Dr. James Clark, Dirertor 
Title Ml. ESEA 
TeMts Education Agency 
Austin. TeMM 78711 
(512) 475-2031 



UTAH 



Artt and llumanititt Councit/Commiitrr 



Wilburn C. West, Director 
Utah State Division of Firie Arts 
609 East South Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, titah 84/02 
(801) 328-5895 / 

Dr. Keith M. Engar, ^hairman 

A At: Committee ■ 

Honorable Walter talbol, Co-Chairperson 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Sdit Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 328-543,1 
} 

Mrs. Paul Clayjon. Co-Chairperson 
2545 Beacon Drive 
Salt Lake City] Utah 84 108 
(801) 582-7908 

1 

Froftttionat At^ociation State Re pre tentative 
Theater j None 



In formation 



A rtt and Humanities Coordinator fS£A f 

Charles Slubbs, Specialist 
Fine Arts 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction . 
Salt Lake City. Utah 84111 
(801) 328-5061 



Mutir 



i 



Glen A. Fified, "resi0ent 
1423 Highland Drive 
Logan, Utah 84321 



Art 



Dance 



Letlon Dutson, Consultant 
Art Education 
365 South 1st west 
Hyrum. Utah 84319 
(801) 245*3016 

Gifted A Talented Co-Ordinator (SEAf 

Mrs. Jewel Bindrup 
Gifted and Talented 
Specialist, English Education 
Utah Board of Education 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801) 328-5695 



Christine A. Smith, Chairman 
Orem High School 
Orem, Utah 84057 
(601) 225-1900 



Tittt III Co-Ordintlor (SEA) 

Of. Kenneth Lindsay, Coordinator 
Title III, ESEA 

State Department of PuNic Instruction 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 84111 
(601) 328-5431 
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VERMONT 



Ans ahd 

Pitei FoM Smith, ExKUtive Director 
Vtrniont Council on the Afts« Inc. 
136 State Street 
Montp«lier, Vermont 05602 
(802) 828-3291 



William Schubart. Chairman 

AAK Commitlet 

Louise McCoy 
270 Grove Street 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 773*9394 

Fro/essioM Auociaiion SioH Heprt tentative 
Theater • None 



Art 

Leonard H. Spencer, Consultant 
Art Education 
BOK 151 

Hardwick. Vernmnt 05843 , 
(802) 472-6576 

Gifted d Ttdented CoO or (SEA) 

Ms. Jean Garvin 
Gifted and Talented 
Special Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
(802) 828-3141 



fii Council/CommUtee 

Victor R. Swenson. EKecutlve Director 
Vermont Council on the Humanities and 
Public Issues 
Grant House 
P.D. BoK 58 

Hyde Park. Vermont 05655 
(802) 888-5060 

David J. Littlefield, Chairman 

Arts and Humanitiei Co-Ordinator (SI: A) 

Alan H. Weiss, Deputy Commissionei 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
(802) 2?3-2311 



Music 

Albert A. Swinchoski 
Johnson State College 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 
(8Q2) 635-7410 

Dance 

Maggie Hayes 

Physical Education Department 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(BU2) 656-3240 

Title III Coordinator (SEA) 

Miss Patricia Townsend, Coordinator 
Federal C^ograrn ^ 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 0S602 
(802) B28f3124 



VIRGINIA 



Arttand Hume ,itht Council/Committee 



Frank R. Dunham, Executive Director 

Virginia Commission on the Arts and Humanities 

1215 State Dffke Building 

Richmond. Virginia 23219 

(804) 770^4492 or 770-3591 



Peter A. G. Brown, Chairperson 

^ A A£ Committee 

Frank Dunham, £S(ecutive Director 

Virginia Commission on the Arts and Hununities 

Stat<9 Office Building 

Richmond. Virginia 2:5219 

(804) 770-4492 

frofeuiomi Auociation State Keprrtentative 
Theater ♦ None 



Art 

, Barbara L. Bifhop 

Art Education Consultant 
Departmrnl of Art 
Longwood College 
FarmVille, Virginia 23901 
(703) 3923045 

Gifted A Talented Coordinator (SEA) 

Ms. Isabelle P. Rucker, Coordinator 
Gifted and Talented 
Director of Special Programs 
State Departrtient of Education 
Richmond. Virginia 23216 
(604) 770-3317 



Rotjert C. Vaughan, ExMutiye Director 
Virginia Foundation for th^ Humanities and fHJblic Policy 
205 Miller Hall 



University of Virginia 



/ 



Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 
(804) 924-3296 

Edgar F.Shannon. Chairperson 

Artt and Humanitiei Co-Ordinator (SEA) 

\ Isabelto P. 9ucker 

\ Director of Special Programs for the Gifted 
S(ate Department of Education 
Richmond. Virginia 23216 
(703) 770-3317 



Mutic 

James Simmons 
Albermarle County Schools 
Charlottesville. Virginia 22901 
(y03) 296-5621 



Dance 



Earlynn J. Miller 
Madison College 
Box 26, Godwin Hall 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 
(703) 433 6511 



Titie HI Co-Ordinator (SEA) 

Col. Francis T. Phillips, Jr., Supervisor 

Title III, ESEA 

State Board of Education 

Richmond. Virginia 23216 

(804) 7 70-3 178 
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WASHINGTON 



Aiit and llumonitkt CouncU/Commiiiee 



BBr COPY 



Jimts L. H4$«ltin«. ExKutivt Dirtctor 
Wishlngton Statt Arts Commission 
1151 Bl. ckLakt Boulevard 
Olvmpifl, Washir>gton 98504 
(206) 7S3-3a60 

Howard O. Deming, Chairperson 

AAeComtniffet 

John Blaln«, ENtcutive Secretary 

Seattle Arts Commission 

Room 104 

305 Harrison Street 

Seattle, Washington 98109 

(206) 583-6420 

trofm(on§l AutKktton Sfafc Repmenfafivt 
ThtQttr ' None 



Art 

David E. Templet on, Consultant 
Art Education 
Art Department 

Western Washington State College 
Bellingham, Wishinglon 98225 
(206) 676-3000 

Gified d Tattnied Co^dinalor fSEAi 

Dr. Donna Tahir, Superintendent of 
iHjbllc Instruction 
Gifted and Talented 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympian Washington 98504 
(206) 753-3222 



William Oliver, Executive Director 
Washington Commission for the Humanities 
Olympia, Washington 98505 
(206) 866-6510 



David G. Barry, Chairperson 

Art$ and Hummtm Co-Ordinalor (S£Af 

William Radcliffe, Jr., Supervisor 
of Art Education * 

Office of State Superintendent of Publi*. Instructior^ 
Olympia. Washington 98501 
(206) 753 7389 



Muiic 

Robert L. Miljer 

Music Deparlmenl » 
Washington State University : • 
Pullman, Washington 99163 
(509) 335-3564 ^ 

Dance 

Edith aucklin 

Department of Physical Education 
Eastern Washington State College 
Cheney, Washington 99004 
(509) 359-24^61 



TiHe III Coordinator (SSAI 

Dr. Richard Mould, Coordinator 
Title III, ESEA 

State Department of Rublic Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 96501 
(206) 753-3220 . 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Art% and Humanities Couneit/ Commit tee 



Mr. NofnMn Fagan, Executive Director 
West Virginia Arts «tid Humanities Council 
State Office Building 6, Room B-S31 
1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-3711 



William M. Davit. Chairman- 
A AS Committee 

Mr. James S. GladMell, Deputy State Superintendent 

State Capitol BIdg. 

Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

(304) 348-2681 

Profeaional Auociation State Repmentative 



Theater • f^^ne 



Art 

Eleanore Thomasson 
Art Education Consultant 
4213 Staunton Avenue. S.E. 
Charleston, West Virginia 25304 
(304) 925-2853 

Gifted d Talented Co-Ofdiiiawr (SEAj 

Dr. Roger Elser 
Division of Special Ec^cation 
Department of Education 
State Capitol Complex 
Charleston, West Virginia 
(304) 348 2/07 



Mr. Jack Welch, Executive Director 
Committee for Humanities and Public 
Policy in West Virginia, Inc. 
Dept. of English 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 26506 
(304) 293-5525 

James L. Chapman, Chairman 

Art* and llumanitiet Co-Ordinator (SEA) 

Robert Patterson, Director of instruction 
StMe Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-2681 



Ma%i€ 

Alt>ert H. Frey 
860 Sherwood Road 
Charleston, West Virginia 25314 
(304) 342-3161 



Dance 



Phyllis Adams Kenny 
West Virginia State College 
institute, West Virginia 261 12 
(304) 766-3000 



Titie III Co-Ordinator fSf-A } 

Mf. Clemit Humphreys, Administrator 
NDEA and Title Ml, tiCA 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-2699 
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WISCONSIN 



Gerald A, 9«rtell, Chairman 
Wisconsin Arts Board 
Ont Wtst Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53704 
(608) 266 0190 



Mrs. Ruth Kohler, Chairperson 
AAE Commit tte 

f.G. LuU, Assistant Dean 
School of Fine Arts 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
(414) 963-5769 



Am tffld HuimnMti CouncH/ComrAiUtt 



Patricia Anderson 

Wisconsin Huntanities Committie 

c/o State Historical Society of Wisconsin 

616 State StrM| 

Madison, Wisconsin 53 /06 

(608) 262*0706 

Donovan Painf)qulst, phalrperson 

Am tnd NumQnhiti Co-Ordinaior (SEA) 

Earl Collins, Consultant 
Art Education 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Wisconsin Hall 

126 Langdon Street 

M< ji}on, Wisconsin 53702 

(608) 266-3395 



Carl Collins, Consultant 
Art Education 

Coordinator, Statewide Arts & Humanities 
Dcpartfnent of F^ibtic Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
(608) 266-3395 

ProfetsiontI Auociation State Htprtsentative 
Theater • None 



Aft 

Jack Traut, Consultant 
Art Education ^ 
^1309 South 11 4th Street 
'west AMIS, Wisconsin 53214 
(414) 453-5153 

Gifted A Ulented Co^rditrntor iSSAi 

Dr. William Ernst 
. Gifted and Talented 

Department of (^Jtillc Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
(608) 266-3238 
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EXPLORING THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 



ERIC 



THE ARTS AND THE FULL MEANING OF LIFE 
by Charles E. Brown 

)ere are may things that I want my children-and yours-to gain from education: 
WANT THEM to know sorhething of beauty-the forms it takes, the many ways in which it is 
rev/aled, the son;ietimes unexpected pierces in which we find it, the art of expressing it. 

I WANT THEM to be sensitive to the world around them-to feel the wind, to see-to rvalJy see-the 
/tars, and the moon, and the tr^es, to hear the sounds of nature, to li\^ as one with their environment, 

I WANT THEM to dc velop a sense of aesthetic taste-^to have a feeling for and about the things in their 
lives, to be something oi'ner than U passive recipient of someone else's sense of what Is aesthetically 
appealing, 

I WANT THEM to know, in full measure, the wonder of being human-Lwant them to be sensitive to 
the human condition, to know themselves and to see themselves clearly In relation to others, to know that 
man has struggled since the beginning of his existence to express his thoughts, his convictions, his fears, his 
dreams-and that he has done this in a variety of ways. . 

I WANT THEM to realize that history is the story of man-to sense that in this story are found many 
examples of man's attempt to liberate himself from the limitations and restrictions imposed upon him by 
the society of which he was a part-to know that some men have never made this attempt-that they have 
in Thomas Wolfe 's words remained in the "unspeakable and incommunicable prison of this earth. " 

I WANT THEM to realize fully that every man, as long as he lives, must make some kind of response to 
certain fundamental experiences of human fife, ranging from birth to death and all that lies in-between; 
man, in his own fashion, must respond also to such aspects of his search for meaning as trust, compassion, 
authority, discipline, freedom, hope, beauty, truth, love. 

The question, "How shall I find the full meaning of life?" has reference to every individual, and the 
answer, or more accurately, the parts of the answer, come from many sources. 

My strong conviction is that the schools must provide part of the answer, and that in the arts, we have 
one of our richest resources for working toward this €nd,-l\\\% statement concluded a paper presented by 
the author. Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Massachsuetts. at the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, Eastern Division. Tanglevyood Symposium Project Session, February 9, 1967. Boston, Massachusetts. 



Reprinted from: The Tanglewood Symposium: Music in American Society (1967), Sponsored and Pub- 
lished by the Music Educators National Conference. 
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THE OTHER MINORITY 



by Harold C. Lyon 
Director, Office of Gifted and Talented 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 



The U,S,, educational system, in one form or another, has existed for as long as the nation. Yet It was 
not until the last ten years that the system committed Itself to Improving instruction for millions of 
preyiously neglected children. 

there are three groups of such children. The largest, and the first to get attention, is comprised of the 
"disadvantaged"-~youngsters whose learning potentials have been stifled by poverty^ family and neighbor- 
hood surroundiiigs, or lack of access to mental, emotional and physical stimulation. 

More recently the system turned Its attention to the second group, the handicapped. These are young- 
sters impaired in their learning facllitles-the deaf, the blind, the emotionally and mentally disturbed. 
Without special attention, they are almost certain to lead lives of social uselessness and personal despair. 

The third group, smallest of the three minorities but still numbering in the millions, lithe last to have 
received special attention from the edijtcat ion a r system. These children are denoted not by race, socio- 
economic background, ethnic origin or Impaired facilities, but by their exceptional ability. They come from 
all levels of society, from al^ races and national origins, and are equally distributed between the sexes.^ 

Such youngsters have an unusual enclpwment of talent. It may be intellectual. It may be aesthetic. It 
may be creative in an artistic or scientific or social way, or even in ways which neither the schools nor 
society yet understand. But whatever tijeir talent, from their ranks will come that small percentage of 
humans who are truly great, not just (capable. Whether in the sciences, the arts or the professions, these are 
the extraordinary few who will leave their disciplines, their societies and perhaps even humankind different 
because of their work, these are the future Beethovens, the N6vvtons, the Jeffersons, the Plcasso$, the 
Baldwins, The Ernesto Galarzas, and the Martin Luther Kings. 

These are gifted children— and, like the other minorities, they need help. 

It may be difficult to grasp why children with the potential to achieve eminence should require special 
attention. The explanation Is that for every Einstein or Martin Luther King who emerges, a dozen or so 
more do not. Though It Is Impossible to offer conclusive proof of this hypothesis— biographers, after all, do 
not study average men and women—available evidence from the lives of ^reat men and women, as well as 
studies of school-age children, bolster this corKlMsioii from a 1968 study of the gifted: "We would even go 
so far as to say that, to a very considerably extent, those Individuals who constltute.that 'creative Minority* 
in our society (or in any society) . . . have achieved their eminence mspite of, rather than because of, our 
school system/' 

Thomas Edison's mother withdrew him from school after three'months in the first^rade because, his 
teacher said, he was "unable." Gregor Mendel, founder of the science of genetics, flunked his teacher's 
examination four times and gave up trying. Newton, considered a poor student in grammar school, left at 
14, was sent back at 19 because he read so much, and graduated from Cambridge without any distinction 
whatever. Winston Churchill was last in his class at Harrow, Charles Darwin dropped out of medical school. 
Shelly was expelled from Oxford, James Whistler and Edgar Allan Poefrom West Point. Gibbon considered 
his education a waste of time. Einstein found grammar school boring; it was his uncle, showing the boy 
tricks with numbers, who stimulated his interest in mathematics. 

In short, traditional academic programs are sometimes poorly suited to humans of extralDrdlnary 
potential. One Is left to wonder how many Churchills, how many Whistlers, did not survive educational 
disaster. 

Why should children with unusual abflity experience trouble with ordinary school curricula? 

Precisely because the curricula are ordinary. Education is a mass enterprise, geai^ed by Economic 
necessity as well as politics to the abilities of the majority. Just as a child of less-than-average mental ability 
frequeptly has trouble keeping up with his classmates, so a child of above-average ability has trouble staying 
behind with them. Prevented from moving ahead by the rigidity of normal school procedures, assigned to a 
class with others of the same age, expected to devote the same attention to the same textbooks, required to 
^be present for the same number cf hours In the same seat, the gifted youngster typically takes one of three' 
tacks: (1) he drifts Into a state of lethargy and complete apathy; (2) he conceals his at^lUy, anxious not to 
embarrass others or draw their ridicule by superior performance; or (3) not understanding his frustration, 
he becomes a discipline problem. 

Nor is uniformity of curriculum the only difficulty under which gifted children must work. Others 
include: 

Failure to be identified* The president of one state association for the handicapped reported that his 
staff members find "extremely gifted children among their target group frequently." Another state found 
that a significant percentage of its school dropouts had IQs of 120 or higher. Of schools surveyed by the 
U.S. Office of Education during the 1969-70 school year, 57.5 percent reported that they had no gifted 
pupils, an indication that teachers and other staff simply did not know how to Identify them* 

Hostility of school staff For quite human reaspns. Including an impatience with the "unusual" child 
and an assumption that the gifted are a favored elite who deserve even less than normal consideration, some 
educational personnel actually resent them. 
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Lack of attention to the gifted In only ten state departments of education is there a professional 
assigned full-tinne responsibility for education of the gifted and talented; fewer than 4 percent of the 
nation's gifted students have access to special programs, Of these, the great majority are in the aforemen- 
tioned ten states. 

Lack of trained teachers. Only 12 American universities offer graduate programs concerned with 
educating the gifted and talented. 

It is time for us to recognize that unusual ability can prove a barrier to achievennent, and that it is in 
our national interest to assure the development of children who have the potential to make extraorclinary 
contributions to our common life. 

Which children are we talking about, and how many of them are there? The Office of Education in 
1969-70 surveyed 239 experts in the field to arrive at a common definition of giftedness. This was the 
result: / . - ' 

Gifted and talented children are those, identified by professionally qualified persons, who by virtue 
of outstanding abilities are capable of high performance. These are children who require differentiated 
educational programs and/or services beyond those normally provided by the regular school program in 
order to realize their contribution to self and society, ''High performance " might be manifested in any, or 
a combination of these areas: (1) general intellectual ability; (2) specific academic aptitude; (3) creative 
or productive thinking; (4) leadership ability, (5) visual and performing arts; and (6) psychomotor 
ability. 

Usir^g the definition as a criterion, the experts estimated that a "minimum of 3 to 5 percent of the • 
school population" can be termed "gifted and' talented." The 1970-7^ school population was about 51.6 
million; we are talking, then, about 1.5 to 2.5 million children. j \ - 

Special programs always cost money, In this era of tightening Dudgets and and national economic 
uncertainty, the advocates of special programs for the gifted must exercise particular prudence. For 
tunately, a great deal can be done with presently available facilities, funds, presonnel and materials. 

For example, nongraded schools, flexible grouping and team teaching— all "innovations" that have t)een 
around for some time^can assure that each child will be placed in a challenging educational situation. 
Clusters of schools can pool their gifted children regularly for special enrichment programs that would be 
beyond an individual school's resources. Community "mentors"./who lack teaching credentials but have 
demonstrated expertise in some area— art, design, photography, jodrnalism, creative writing, the performing 
arts, Industrial research'-are often happy to help talented youngsters explore a career possibility. 

The key to educating the gifted is no different than that for other youngsters: Individualize their 
learning programs so that each will find daily stimulation in his school experience. One caution here . If the 
gifted are fortunate enough to have anything special done for 'them, they are likely to be forced down the 
purely cognitive track. The danger is that they will then join the ranks of "one-dimensional" half-men," 
brilliantly developed intellectually but stunted emotionally. We need^to encourage the development of a 
gifted child's capacity for love, empathy, awareness and communication with fellow human beings. This 
means We need to train teachers who can accept themselves ^s hllman beings by taking off thei' rank, status 
and roles to share with colleagues in a learning experience rather than lecturing "down" at a group of 
"inferiors" whom they try to "fill" up with their superior knowledge. 

No matter how imaginative school administrators and staffs are in their use of existing resources, 
however, there is no question that special efforts above and t)eyond state and local resources are necessary. 
The first requirement Is a long-term federal comm tment to the special education of the gifted and talented. 

The U,S. Office of Education has made such a commitment. Its Office of Education for the Gifted and 
Talented has the^^oal of providing every gifted an4' talented child in the United States the opportunity to 
' \ maximize his potential through education appropriate to his needs. More specifically, the ofi.^:'s objective 
\\ . is to double, by June 30, 1977. the jnumt)er of gifted and talented children now being served—from the 
v> present 80.000 to 160,000. I 

With no major new federal funds in sight, however, the office is limited in what it can accomplish on its 
own. It must r^^pend on existing federal and state resources to accomplish its mission. To that end, it seeks 
to keep states and local school systems informed of opportunities for making fc>etter use of federal-aid 
possibilities. Both Titles III and V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, for example, and the 
teacher fellowship provisions- of the Higher Education Act, can be used to support projects that will t)enefit 
the gifted and the talented. The new Emergency School Assistance program, designed to reduce racial 
isolation^ specifically includes gif;led children as eligible for remedial services. By designing special high- 
challenge programs for the gifted, local school systems could develop "magnet schools" that would simul- 
taneously serve the needs of the gifted and the segregated. 

Meanwhile, the OEGT is playing a catalyst's role in a variety of other projects having to do with the 
problems of the gifted. The National/State Leadership Training Institute for the Gifted and Talented 
conducted a summer workshop for educators from 17 states in Squaw Valley, California, last summer, and' 
the participants are now feeding back into their own school systems insights they gained at the conference. 
To be repeated in 1974 is the Competitive Exploration Scholarship Program, which in the summer of 1973 
sent 100 children, including 49 gifted minority youngsters from innor-city schools, out on learning adven- 
tures ranging from the study of valcanology in the Congo and Iceland to participating in archaelogical 
expeditions in Israel. Accompanying and counseling the children were some of the world's leading scien- 
tists. In Reston, Virginia, at The Council for Exceptional Children, a clearinghouse for national information 
about the gifted and talented has been established at OEGT's initiative. And in an effort to build bridges 
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between states with strong programs for the gifted and those with less effective approaches, ten regional 
''action teams'/ iare be'mq formed to facilitate conmunication and provide technical assistance. 

The U.S. government has b6en interested in' gifted and talented youth before. The launching of Sputnik 
in 1957 triggered a national concern over the Soviet Union's apparent superiority in space technology and 
science education. The uproar produced the National Defense Education Act of 1958, a massive federal 
aid-to«education prograni originally designed to help the schools improve instruction in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, biology and economics. In later years, subjects eligible for support were expanded to include 
virtuatly every subject in thej curriculum. One fact, however, remained clear: The NDEA was aimed mainly 
at our most able 'students, i 

During the 1960s, when we matched and later exceeded the Soviets In space exploration, the national 
panic about the caliber of our "best", schools ebbed, and other concerns took over the educational spot- 
light-*-most notably, the civil rights rTiovement. American educational priorities shifted from the most able 
students to the least fortunate, and the interest la educating the gifted and talented waned. Promising 
programs vanished, and even the number of articles on the subject in professional education journals 
dropped sharply. 

The American temper tends to impatience, to quick enthusiasnri and to a readiness to drop projects that 
do not show fast results or solve immediate crises. Unlike some other clients of education, the gifted and 
talented have never had a large lobby. 

Probably they never will, for they are a minority, not much more than 1 in 20. They are burdened with 
the seemingly anitidemocratic stigma of elitisrn and hampered by false assumptions such as the inaccurate 
belief that brilliant people will make their own way and need no special encouragement. 

They do need encouragement— and society needs them. In human terms, the average child is no less • 
precious or wonderful than his gifted classmate. But in social terms, undemocratic or unpopular as it may 
be to say so, the gifted and talented youngster- white, black, male, female, charming or irritating—offers 
much more than the ususal amount of human possibifity, and promises to make much more than the usual 
aver49fr contribution to our common life. It is in our national interest to take special humanistic pains with 
him. 

I . • 



Reprinted From: Learning 
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ENTER: THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
by Harold Arberg 



School ought to be places where human beings can grow in all dimensions of their personal develop- 
ment. Some schools are that already. The fact that this conference is devoted to the subject of ''humaniz- 
ing" the schools suggests that many others are not. If this is so, how can those schools be changed? How 
can they become morn responsive to students* needs for creative and perceptive development and less 
inhibiting where their creative potential is concerned? And what roles can the arts and the humanities play 
to bring this about? 

It seems to me that in seeking some of the answers to these questions, the gifted ^nd talented person 
provides both a challenge and an opportunity. 

The academically gifted or artistically talented student (and many, of cdurse, are both). needs to have 
his or her full powers occupied, tested and developed. At the same time, having been given such opportun- 
ities, the gifted and talented student can become a special resource in helping a teacher relate to other 
students and assisting in their learning. This process itself can become part of the challenge to the gifted and 
talented. 

This national conference, through its speakers, materials and workshops, and through shared experi- 
ences with other conferees, should provide, if not a blueprint for action, at least -ome suggestions as to how 
to proceed to bring about change in your schools. And at the least, it she tj provide you reasons for 
wanting to bring about a greater humanization of your schools through the infusion of the arts and the 
humanities as an Integral part of the learning of all students. For the simple fact is. the art and the 
humanities, with the total involvement of teachers, students, administrators and parents, are uniquely 
capable of bringing about the humanization of learning at all levels. 
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ART EDUCATION 



Art education is essential for the full growth and developnrient of the gifted and talented, and of all 
children; for art education is concerned with the fulfillment <i\ the child's potential as an appreciative, 
creative, sensitive, and humane individual. 

Arts education has been a part of the public school curriculum for many decades, but recently 
educators are becoming more fully cognizant of the fact that arts education is not a "fill" in the curricu- 
lum, an "extra activity" to be engaged in when there is extra time and money, but rather that it is an 
essential, since it provides for an area of the child's growth which cannot be provided by any other 
discipline in the curriculum. 

For the arts are concerned with the growth of every child as a unique human being, fully aware of this 
world, in all its sensuous qualities-~its forms, colors, te:;tures, and their meanings, connotations, and 
variations, and capable of responding to such experience in an expressive, sensitive way through the arts, 
creating his own forms in order to realize and share his feelings, thoughts, and emotions. 

John D. Rockefeller III has warned of the mistake inherent in relegating the arts to a lower place in the 
curriculum or of considering the arts as important for only the talented: 

*'Art5 education is considered a separate matter, not woven into the fabric of general education. Our 
present system is to involve sonne of the children— ususally those who demonstrate special Interest or 
talent— with one or two of the arts. Theatre, dance, film, architecture are virtually nonexistent. As a 
result, the teaching of history remains distinct from art history. Our children graduate without 
und'<irstanding that the creative scientist and the creative artist have a great deal in common. Segre- 
gated and restricted in scope, the arts are a kind of a garnish, easily set aside, like parsley* 

"A clear-cut conclusion emerges: we need to expose all of the children m our schools to all of the 
arts, and to do %o in a way that enriches the general curriculum rather than reinforcing the segregation 
of the arts.''* 

An education is indeed lopsided and insufficient which fails .to provide for each child's unique capaci- 
ties to engage in his world, to respond to it, and to express his feelings in some sensuous, personal way 
unique to him, thus to share something of himself with others, as he npore fully ccmes to realize what he 
feels within himself. 

While a child's needs and unique capacities for understanding and expressing are of course nurtured by 
all the disciplines of the school curriculum, it is the arts yvhich are primarily concerned with this aesthetic 
development— his sensitivity to the sensuous qualities of the world, and his power to create and to express 
what he feels in response. Such aesthetic and creative experience should be an integral part of man's 
everyday life. It is indee.d essential to being fully m<in, fully realized as a human beiny. It is essential to 
every child. 

Kathryn Bloom has recognized this, and she states it in the following: 

**The implications for all of us are clear. Education in the arts must be concerned with building a 
broad base of understanding, not for the privileged few, but for all people. It means thinking about 
learning for young people rather than simply abput abstract ideas of improving theater or dance 
mu^ic. It means finding ways to make aesthetic education a working partner in the whole educational 
process, including ^curricular changes. It means that those who are concerned with training teachers 
must be imaginative and original in helping young people goihg into the schools to develop the 
necessary knowledge and understanding to do the job."' 

Arts education is involved with providing each child, throughout his elementary and secondary 
education, opportunities for aesthetic growth, for experiencing his world vibrantly and sensitively, 
perceiving its qualities and responding i^y expression in one or more of the art form^ movement, the 
visual arts, sound, words, or drama. Arts education is concerned also with helping each child to under- 
stand and to find enjoyment and meaning in experiencing the art expressions of others— of other 
children, of adults, and of great artists of the past and present, thus opening for the child a rich and 
poignant realm of experience which can become increasingly meaningful to him throughout his life. 
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SELECTED STATEMENTS FROM 
THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 



FOR MOST CHILDREN, 
MUSIC OUTSIDE THE 
SCHOOLS IS THE 
ONLY "REAL" 
MUSIC\ 

\ ■ 

\ 



MUSIC IS NOT A 
SPECIALITY FOR THE 
FEW 



THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 
TAKES THE ROLE 
OF PRESERVER 
OF MUSIC 



HELP STUDENTS 
DISCOVER FOR 
THEMSELVES HOW 
TO APPROACH 
^USIC 



. . . music outside the schools is the only "real" music for most of 
America's children, even those who are taking music in school. . . . Man 
the Player is playing like man outside the schools, outside the whole 
respectable scholastic world-in literature, in art, in music-and this has 
always been so. The schools hiive not always known where the action 
is. . . . Clearly that part of education which is especially the province of 
playful man as opposed to thinking man cannot suspend judgments and 
postpone relevance. With patience a rational scholar plods after truth. 
But the dancer, the musician is immediately engaged, body and soul. 
What the player plays must be played now, and hecsrd now and felt 
now. Poetry, said Wordsworth, is emotion remembered in tranquility. 
Not music. Not chance. Not play-acting. The relevance must be^present, 
the note of the meaning c\ear -William H. Cornog, Superintendent, 
New Trier Township High School District, Winnetka, Illinois:^ 

I 

^ In order to work for quality . . . we have to know essentially vyhat 
we are talking about, and that means we have to set our obtectives very 
clearly— objectives not only for what w!e are trying to do in terms of the 
program, but objectives for quality. Music and art in our society, music 
education in particular, entail two quite distinct and inter^lated prob- 
lems. We want to prepare professionals of high quality to be sure: 
performers, conductorSi composers, scholars, teachers, ciilics, and yet 
at the same time we want to nurture and e:icourage amateurs in music 
who will constitute the senitive and appreciative audiences cif the future 
which are bound to be marked by greater and greater spans of leisure 

time Certainly we have the responsibility to identify that mipo'^ity 

gifted with special talents and to give thern the most appropriate and 
the best possibit; opportunity to develop those talents to the fullest. 
But we also bear responsibility for all children, and for the '::esthetlc 
component of every child's developmenjt. Music should not t)e a special* 
ty for a gifted few, nor an optional enrichment for the great maior- 
\iy-AMn C Eurich, President, Aspen Institute for Humanistic St uales, 
Aspen, Colorado. 

... the music educator has come to take the role of preserver of a 
certain section of his music. A corollary observation is that in most of 
the other cultures of the worlds if they are outside the influence of 
Western Europe, there are no niusic educators as such. And yet the 
music thrives. There is no society anywhere that functions vvithout art, 
including music. The roles of preserver, ar^ also creator and destroyer 
in music, and many other roles as well as performed not by any one 
profession but by everybody who has any interest in music, and accord- 
ing to what that interest is. ' 

From this fact,M suggest the possibility that if we music educators 
in our society, feel that music is slipping out of our hands, perhaps the 
truth of the matter is that it was nffever in ouft hands, as much as we 
thought, in the first place. Our conception of our. role in music has l^een 
much too limited. We educators have our influence, according to our 
particular interests and persuasions, but we are only one/of marly forces 
shaping the course of Western European music today and some of these 

are far more powerful than we are -Oayld P. McAllester, Professor 

of Anthropology, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 

The first component in the aesthetic: experience deals with the 
experience of perceiving the flower, the siinset, the work of art, the 
musical composition, and of responding to its immediately sensed C|uall- 
ties. The second component, which conveys inferred meanings, anal-, 
ogies, and symbolisms, together with theoretical elements, is primarily 
scientific and intellectual in contrast to the predominantly emotional 
nature of the first component. As Northrop points out, these two muit 
be inextricably bound together. Both components are essential to a 
complete aesthetic experience. 

Perhaps the best education in music we can give young people is to 
h<flp them discover for themselves, through processes of inquiry, how to 
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^^pproach a piece of music on its own terms. Those terms are purely 
musLaL They deal with the constituent elements and the relationships 
that exist among {hem -William C Hartshorn, Supermor in Charge, 
Music Section, Los Angeles Ciy School Distric ts, Los Angeles, Calif- 
ornia. 



MUSIC IS OF THE 
ESSENCE OF 
HUMANNESS . 



Man cannot escape the formation of aesthetic constructs. The great 
potential of his nervous system takes him beyond t>are animal adapta^ 
tion. Furthermore, aesthetic experience may be one of the best device* 
to help him adjusi and adapt to his environment. The chief significance 
of aesthetic experience, however, is that a man would be less complete 
as a human being without it. To understand 'humanness' is to un- 
derstand more profoundly what is necessary for the health and happi- 
nes of man. Music is of the essence of humanness, not only because 
man creates it, but also because he creates his relationship to it. 

The performance of music generally brings an Intimate sense of 
gratification. Such gratification springs from feelings of accomplish- 
ment and mastery. It is a matter of achievement, and in all cases, in 
^noncompetitive situations. Music has order and predictability, and both 
are essential for competence. Thus it is that the individual may be 
subtly but compelliiigly moved toward proper behavior which will 
make it possible for him to rejoin society on a more significant level.— 
f. Thayer Gaston, Professor of Music Education, Director of Music 
Therapy, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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THE CASE FOR CREATIVITY 



by Rosann McLaughlin Cox 
Ms. Cox, formerly dance instructor at 
the University of Houston* is now a Ph.D* 
candidate at Texas Women's University 

The greatness of art depends absolutely on the greatness of the artist i individuality. 

—Robert Henri 

I frimly believe in the concept of teaching for creativity. In this article ( use the thoughts of Innovators 
from other fields to make a viable case for creativity. These people have illustrated their concern for the 
survival of creativity and the creative individual in the areas of art, education, and psychology. 

Robert Henri, the early twentieth century artist, believed that there are two geneilal classes of people in 
the world— the students and the nonstudents. The student is flexible, open to change, capable of great 
mental and spiritual activity, and continually exposing and expressing his Ideas. To be l^ffective as educators 
it seems essential that vye develop & **student" attitude toward life in general and ioward education in 
particular* In dance education we have always valued the student who displays integritv, honesty, the love 
of inquiry, the desire to see beyond, and the courage to express these quaiities in orgaijtized fashion which 
gives form and order to movennent. This student, if he Is to enter the creative endelavor, must possess 
.sensitivity and be capable of intense feeling and profound comtemplation. He must learn to understand and 
value his own emotions and ideas and never to undervalue them. 

Paul D. Plowman believes that "Creativity mjy be thought of as an attitude or process for extending 
awareness, for overcoming obstacles to thinking and doing, and for producing original ahd worthwhile 
products/'' Creativity in itself is a potential, not a set of accomplishments. 

Researchers have identified certain traits which tend to appear in personalities of creative Individuals iny 
all fields. Most scientific observers have noted the drive and intense energy with w^ich these individasfs 
> >ly themselvL'S to a task* Gardner states that the creative man "has faith in his capacity to do the jhmgs 
that he wants and needs to do in the area of his chosen work."' The creative person has not beep^rapped 
into set, standardized patterns of behavior or response, but we are well aware of the f^ct that tjt^ school can 
thwart, frustrate, and block the creative impulse. y 

Ryland W. Crary fr.els that the school must undertake the responsibility for the ^velopnrient of the 
creative-aesthetic potential of students.^ If dance educators are to foster and, indegit' nurture the creative 
envirohment for students, they must focus on the student-not the subject nruitter^Oary states that the real 
"subjects" of education are the students/ It is not surprising, since contemporary society's demand for 
productivity has spread even 'rnto the realm of education and the arts, that^iiimicatDrs have tKcome preoccu^ 
pied with the product. "As part of physical education, dance educators jiillVe joined the chorus of those who 
objected to and fought against the emphasis that the athletic coach h/s placed on the product-'the winning 
record— as opposed to the student and his needs* Yet, too often we have engaged in a similar activity. 
College campuses abound with semi professional dance groups which exploit the technical talent and skill 
of a few technicians but seldom use the creative talents of the students. I submit that, as dance educators, 
we must re-examine our purpose and redefine our objectives for dance education in terms of the student 
and not in terms of the annual dance production. 

As educators. we have a responsibility to the student as a human being first and foremost. Our programs 
\hould exist for him and not for self-agrandlzement. We must learn to move toward the student's frame of 
experience* If the student is to flourish creatively, educators must be available, trustworthy, objective, and 
nonjudgmental; we have the awesome responsibility of making learning a matter of Involvement, participa- 
tion, and discovery. 

Crary believes that the educational environn^ent can add to the actualization of fulfillment for the 
student in the following ways: 

The schob^l can build and increase the intelligence of the child. 

The schoolxan motivate or remonstrate the human person toward human growth and fulfillment. 
The school can support the child In his quest to discover himself and can help to build a secure 
personality, to build the indomitable ego.^ 

Dance education can adequately provide the environment for si^ch fulfillment of the student. Further, the 
dance educator can meet the basic requirements that Crary sets forth for the educator who v^shes to be 
considered professional: (1) substantial understanding of a field of knowledge^ (2) practical skill in the 
organization of a learning situation, and (3) knowledge of the learner and the matters relevant to his 
learning.* 

In addition to these requirenf)ents, the dance educator must know his field In relation to other subjects 
the student has studied and those he Is presently engaged in, and he must be accomplished in group 
dynamics, human relations, interpersonal relationships, and in initiating though-provoking problem solving 
techniques. 

The student should have the opportunity to seek his identity, bring nneaning to his role, express his 
ideas, and find reassurance in creative attempts. The age, personality, and experience of the learner should 
be considered. Brunner's method of discovery may have to be combined with Gagne's theory of auided 
t learning ^ Jackson has stated tfie importance of the educator's ability to bring relevance to the examptes he 
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uses, to express concern over the progress of the student performanceHn general, to respond as one 
individu to another.* 

The dance educator who can accept himself and his feelings seems to have a more favorable effect on 
the student. He has no need for facade or insincerity; he does not impose his ideas upon his students, but he 
does make his knowledge and experie.ice available when needecL He becomes a resource person who 
provides the climate suitable for creative activity.* We should not be concerned with teaching the student 
what v/e know; rather we should vtrive to stimulate the student to extertd his own knowledge. 

If, as dance educators, we encounter resistance to educational th^pories, be certain that we must believe 
in ourselves, our students, and the future. As Robert Hei ;i has aptly Stated: **Do not let the fact that things 
are not made for you, that conditions are not as they should be, stop you. Go on anyway. Everything 
depends on those who go on anyway."* ® We must not become, discouraged in face of adversity; we must 
cling to our beliefs and forge a new path, gain a new foothpM, and^secure a new frontier for the seeds of 
creativity to be sown and harvested. 



* Paul D- Plowman, Behavioral Objectives (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1971), p. 160. 
'John W. Gardner, Self-Renewal (New York: Harper & Row, Publisherr, 1964), p. 40. 

* Ryland W. Crary. Humanizing the School (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969), p. 304 
^ Ibid, p. 27b. 

Hbid., p. 214. 

pp. 115-16. 
^Ibid., pp. 225-26. 
^Ibid. . ^ 

'Harvey F. Clarizio, Robert C. Cr<»;c|, find William A. Mehrens, eds.. Contemporary Issues in Education 
Psychology (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, U»c., 19/0), p. 22. 

* • Robert Henri, The Art Spirit (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincotl Company, 1960), p. 314. 
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THEATRE IN EDUCATION: THE BELGRADE TEAM 

by Helane Rosenberg / 
Florida State University / 



Drama and education. Do they belong together? Can they be brought together? How? 

A new movement is suggesting new solutions to many of the old problems in drama in education. The 
movement, known as Theatre in Education, began in 1964 at the Belgrade theatre in Coventry, England. 

The key to Theatre in Education is the actor/teacher, who is trained or experienced in theatre and 
education. The educational training of the actor/teacher makes it poi^sible for him to work closely with 
classroom teachers and to understand the needs and the educational objectives of teachers and pupils. The 
theatre training of the actor/teacher makes It possible for him to meet these needs and attain these 
objectives in more stimulating ways ihat^ those conventionally used in the classroom. Theatre in Education 
can use themes that are meaningful t^ school children in a way that the conventional theatre cannot. 
Moreover, Theatre in Education stimulates the teacher's interest in the use cf drama in education. 

Since 1964 Theatre in Edcuation has spread, but the Belgrade operation, which is the oldest, is typical. Its 
method of operation is simple. Actor/teachers work in tedttis that regularly tour the schools in their district. 
Besides touring with shows that "are specially written for various age levels, the teams conduct workshops 
for children, offer courses for t^^chers, and give instruction in the physical workings of the theatre. 

The program of Theatre Ui Education did not spring into existence fully developed. After the begin* 
nirigsat the Belgrade, particij^ants did research on the school curricuirn and the limitations of the school 
environment. On the basis of the research findings, the actor/teachers divided suitable plays for various age 
groups. Stories and legends were used as the basis for sessions with older children. Because the cooperation 
and the understanding of the teachers ere essential in the success of Theatre in Education, a course in 
educational drama was developed for teachers. Part of the course is given t)efore a team visits a school; tne 
remainder of ^he course is given afterward. The team hopes "not only to provide meaningful experiences 
for the childu I but (also to] leave a teacher stimulated to continue the work" (1: 5). 

With slight variations, most Theatre-in-Educt^tion t2am works in similar ways. A Belgrade team travels 
regularly to vhe schools in its district. The^Tirst visit is a full-day appearance. Later the team makes half-day 
visits. 

The program is varied to meeting the needs of the individual schools, but certain features are common 
to all programs. Because the team must first win the children's attention, the team devises programs that are 
meaningful socially or personally to a particular school or age group. After the performance, the actor/ 
teachers, already celebrities in the children's eyes, present a drama lesson that Is in some way related to 
their performance. Or the .cast may lead a discussion on the ioeas in the play or the improvislon. 

The special contribution of the actor/teacher is .i>s ability to relate to a child on the child's level and in the 
child's environment. The actor/teacher can almost do no wrong. Unlike the classroom teacher, whom the 
child sees daily, the actor/teacher seems special. The child feels that he is in touch with someone magical. 
The actor/teacher can therefore accomplish many of the aims of drama in education much more quickly 
than the classroom teacher. 

The actor/teacher works with the classroom teacher. A lesson is never planned without consulting the 
curriculum of the classroom teacher. In fact, the actor/teacher team is so concerned with working closely 
with the classroom that it always conducts workshops to help the teacher continue the work until the 
team's next visit. 

Classroom teachers are essential to the Belgrade program of Theatre in Education. The teachers are 
involved at all levels of the lessons, for the program would not t)e possible without their active Cooperation. 
The daily dialogue between the team and the teachers helps T heatre in Eduration Improve its methods and 
realize its potential. This dialogue can occur because the actor/teachers are themselves educators. 

In the past, conventional actors have met with difficulties in school systems because they knew little 
about education. The actor/teachers have no such difficulties; they have had cross-training; they realize the 
importance of both theatre and education. The Belgrade has combined the two elements and developed 
productions that entertain and achieve a definite purpose k)eyond entertainment. 

Indeed, the actor/teachers never lose sight of their educational value. They experiment In the use of 
drama to extend their pupils' interests and capabilities. They invent and carry out drama projects, based on 
the school curriculum, to heighten personal, cultural, social, and political consciousness. The intent Is not 
to encourage young people to study theatre as specialized discipline or to adopt theatre as a career. The 
intent is simply to realize the educational potential of drama and theatre. 

One of the greatest obstacles, the Belgrade has found, is the lack of good children's plays. Asa result, the 
Belgrade has chosen not to work as a conventional theatre group txjt as an improvisational one. The 
advantage is that the team l> not limited to hackneyed scripts, but can develop original materials to meet 
the needs of a p<irticular school. For this purpose the team at the Belgrade includes a musician, a technician, 
a designer, a writer, and a specialist in speech and movement, all of whom are also teachers. 

Th? ability of Theatre in Education to produce programs appropriate for Its audience Is one of tht* 
chief reasons for the success of the team. But the educational value of Theatre in Education should noi 
overshadow its theatrical nature. The Theatre-ln-Education team performs for children In schools and in Its 
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own arena house. But the team also performs with the main company of the Belgrade on the large 
proscenium stage. The actor/teachers are stimulated daily, not only by their work wfth the children but also 
tiy their work in the more traditional dramatic forms, the program assures a balance. Here is insurance that 
neither of the two halves of the actor/teacher*s personality will overwhelm the other. 

The underlying purpose of the Theatre in Education is to ''hand back personal creativity and emotional 
experiences to children who are increasingly becoming nothing more than passive recipients of information 
handed out by others'' (1: 1). 

The team usually accomplishes its unde. lying purpose by presenting the outlines of a situation and 
asking the class to complete the story or solve xhe problem. By heightening the drama lessons, months of 
work are compressed into a single drama session. This session is led by the actor/teachers. The classroom 
teacher then has only to build on the motivation instilled by the actor/teachers' team and continue the 
work. 

The lessons vary from age group to age group, but all are based on the same basic principle. The 
Theatre-in-Education program is divided into eight divisions, each designed for a particular audience. 

Programs for infants (ages five to seven) usually begin with a story told by means of puppets or toys. 
For very young infants, or for children of mixed ages, the team conducts free-activ.ty sessions. Each child 
can find the activity appropriate for him. In working with infants, the freer the organization, the more 
likely the children are to use their natural ir^ventiveness. Older Infants take part in more structured 
programs. The team feels that oldir infants to improvise as a group. These more structured programs take 
the children into situations outside their environment and extend their experience. 

The work of the Belgrade team with juniors (ages eight to ten) is more advanced. The team involves the 
children in the reconstruction of historic events. The hope is that the activities will *'fire up the imagination 
and open up horizons*' (1: 20). The team begins by taking groups of children into different classrooms 
where they work on ideas, exercises, and improvisations related to the designated theme. The planning 
culminiates in an improvised performance by the actor/teachers and the children, or by the children alone. 
The team stimulates creativity by providing lights, sound effects and props and instructing the children in 
their use. This practice not only stimulates the children's imagination but also acquaints them with the 
technical conventions of the theatre. In addition, the Belgrade presents conventional plays for the juniors. 

The Belgrade Theatre in Education sounds promising, tKit before similar programs can be started 
elsewhere, many questions must be answered. How does a team select its actor/teachers? What is the typical 
background and training of the actor/teachers? How is a team organized? How are responsibilities divided? 
What sort of liaison does a team establish with the localleducation authorities? 

Despite the uncertainties as to how Theatre iti Education could be used elsewhere, the idea of an actor/ 
teacher offers possibilities for both education and theatre. Actor/teachers, because of their unique abilities, 
bring a refreshing spontaneity of b^pmmunication to the classroom; they give a happier connotation to the 
word "education" and enable educators to break away from the desk approach to learning. Finally, the 
work done in the schools by Th^atre-in-Education teams should go far in assuring that there will be a 
theatre-going public in the future. ^ \ 

Theatre in Education may proVid^the solution for a number of problems that beset theatre people and 
educators* If the idea of an actor/^eacl^r can be refined and propagated, the future holds the possibility 
that education will be not only more entehaining, but also more instructive. 

REFERENCES 
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CREATIVE USES OF FILM 



by Duane Beeler and Frank McCallister 
Labor Education Division Roosevelt University 

On the first day of the semester, he instructed the students to finish a newspaper story during the 
50*minute ciass period; The subject wasn't irrportant; the idea was simply to write a story and hand it in. 

The would-l)e reporters started pounding away at their typewriters. After 45 minutes, a couple of 
students handed in their stcrles; the rest of the class was still writing or revising. 

Five minutes later, the bell rang-signaling the end of the class period. The students rushed to. finish 
their stories, but suddenly found themselves In darkness. They were amazed to discover that the professor 
had turned off the lights and left the room, without a word of explanation. 

The students looked at each other for a few moments, wondering what kind of a nut they had been 
stuck with for the semester. Then it dawned on them what the professor was trying to get across to them. 
One of the students put it into words: 

So ''that is what a deaoline means! " 

It's a good bet that none of the professor's students ever forgot that a 10:50 deadline means exactly 
10:50 . . . and not one second later. They learned their lesson well because they experienced it. 

If the professor had simply told them that a deadline was inflexible down to the second, thay may or 
may not have been convinced. Some of them would probably have continued to believe that it couldn't 
possibly make any difference if a story was one minute late, or five minutes, or even a few hours. 

But when they actually underwent the experience of missing a deadline— and having the ''editor" turn 
off the lights and walk out— the message got through: 10:50 means 10:50, miss it and you're dead. 

This is why experience is acknowledged to be the Lest teacher. Or, more accurately, the best teaching 
aid. The most effective way for a student lo grasp something— be it a newspaper deadline )r a swimming 
stroke, a sociological problem or a leadership technique—is to actually experience it. 

However, practical experience is not always available ... but the next best thing may be. The next best 
thing is vicarious experience— when someone watches someone else have the experier j and mentally puts 
himself in the other person's shoes. 

The most immediate form of vicarious experience— the form that comes closest to actual experience— is 
provided by motion pictures. Not the incredibly dull, unimaginative and determinedly educational films 
that students were forced to sit through years ago in grade school . . . but rather the ever-increasing number 
of high-quality documentary films— and full-length feature films. 

A film does not have to be an "educational" film to be educational; many feature films do a superlative 
job of educating the audience on a particular point through vicarious experience. On the other hand, a film 
made specifically for educational purposes does not have to be dry, stilted or boring; many of these 
compare favorably with the best feature films in outstanding writing, direction and production. 

"It is comparatively easy to involve students deeply by showing them motion pictures," says a teacher. 
"There is an almost hypnotic power achieved by the isolaticn in darkness, the constant play of light and 
shadow, the compelling absorption of all the senses." Or, as Marshall McLuhan says, "Movies include the 
viewer; he becomes part of the cast." 

• Usually this involvement means that thf! viewer identifies with the characters on the screen. When John 
Wayne uncorks a round-house that sends a card shark flying across the bar, the viewer imagines XhaXhe is 
John Wayne . . . and vicariously experiences the thrill of brute power. When Sidney Poitier is refused service 
in a restuarant, the viewer projects himself in the actor's place . . . and vicariously experiences the degrada* 
tion of discrimindtion. When Richard Widmark huddles in a bomb crater as bullets skim over his head, the 
viewer finds himself in the same predicament ... and vicariously experiences the terrible fear of the 
battlefield. 

Similarly, when a neophite shop steward sees a film showing a shop stevyard in action, the vicarious 
experience shows him what it is like to be a union representative . . . even though he has yet to handle his 
first grievance. The film may go into some of the ways the situation can be handled. And, through vicarious 
experience, the new shop steward will fhd himself in those situations . . . thinking, saying and doing what 
the celluloid shop steward is thinking, saying and doing. 

This is not to imply, however, that the subject of a film must be the same as the subject taught to the 
audience* A movie such as Tweli^ Angry Men could hardly be called a labor film— yet it has a tremendous 
amount of value for labor education classes. The film gives the viewer insight into the way men act and 
react with one another; on the surface, the film is "about" a jury— but this is simply a dramatic vehicle for 
its penetrating examination of human behavior. 

It is obvious th2i the more a labor leader knows about human behavior, the morels'ffective he will be in 
his relationships with his union people and with management people. 

The best leaders are those with perception— keen power of observation that help them interpret the 
behavior of others and predict what they will do in various situations. And one of the finest methods of 
improving perception, of honin9 these powers of observation, is by watching people in action on film. 

Developing perception is ^much like developing a muscle; the more it is exercised, the stronger it 
becomes. The value of films in developing perception was described by Michael Roemer, director of 
Nothing But a Man in an article in FILM QUARTERLY: 
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All of us bring to every situation, whether it be a business meeting or a love affair, a social and psycno- 
logical awareness which helps us understand motivations and relationships. 

This kind of perception, much of it nonverbal and based on apparently Insignificant clues, is not 
limited to the educated or the gifted We all depend on it for our understanding of other people, and 
. have become extremely proficient in the interpretation of subtle signs-a shading of the voice, an 
averted glance. 

This nuanced awareness, however, is not easily called upon by the arts, for it is predicated upon a far 
more immediate and total experience than can be provided by literature and the theater, with their 
dependence on the word ... or the visual arts, with their dependence on the image. 

Only film renders experience with enough immediacy and totality to call into play the perceptual 
processes we employ in life itself. 
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THE HUMANITIES; WHO NEEDS THEM? 



by Michael Novak 



••What do you do there" strangers ask about my new job. "Humanities." I say. A glaze comes across 
their eyes. 

Recall all the college catalogs you've read and It's easy to understand: third-rate sentiments about the 
glories of liberal education, values, civihzation— beautiful words about being ar)d doing, authenticity and crisis 
and wisdom. Remember, then, all the books utter^ destroyed by the niggling of professionals. Oh God. 
how often one wanted to vomit as an absolute pygmy criticized Oostoevsky as if he were Dostoevsky's 
superipr, and his own life gave no sign whatever of coming anywhere close to the depths Dostoevsky wrote 
of. 

Recall, too, how often the •'humanities'* were pressed down upon one's soul from above, by mission- 
aries from some other world. They did not heed one's own family and neighborhood experiences, knew 
none of the sounds or smells or doubts or agonies of one's own native world. They tried to Indoctrinate one 
into "universar* experience, better, higher, more real than one'i own. There it was, out there; culture. Put 
it on. Cover your nakedness with it. 

Such a view of the humanities is an alienation of the human spirit. Culture is not, in fact, outside 
people or above people. \\ is already within us. Culture Is to be located, not precisely in our words or 
declarations or artifacts, but in our imaginations, hearts, bodies, minds: in our gestures, perceptions, 
actions. Brought to consciousness, shaped, critized, these become the substance and grounding of our ideas. 
Ideas out of touch with them are lies; and these, out of touch withldeas, are unexamined. 

The humanities do not exist in books. They exist in persons. And not solely in individuals but, more 
accurately, in the cultural histories within which individuals livo, move, and have their t)eing. Communities 
are prior to individuals— in language, sensibility, imagination, emotional pattern, network of ideas. Only 
gradually does an individual become conscious of the full, complex identity long nourished in his soul by 
traditions he did not choose. A cuitu al inheritance surrounds us as we grow. 

Indeed, a many-cultured inheritance. For "the humanities" are notmerely "v*estern civ." They are the 
ways of life and the achievements of spirit of all the peoples of Ihe parth. Today, the immense variety of 
this planet disrupts our own experience. We are not permitted to ignore other cultures, other perceptions, 
other ways of life. 

No person is infinite. No one can receive every part of planetary experience equally or even accuratley. 
We are each only ourselves, quite finite and angular. Yet our very selves face new possibilities, are attracted 
to new ranges of experience and symbol and insight, are slowly, very slowly, nourished by ways of life our 
grandparents hardly found accessible. We can become planetary in our awareness, not by pretending to 
universality, but by patiently uniting who we will be to whcf we have been. Faithful to a past, voyaging into 
a future. * 

There is a great discrepancy, then, between what ''the humanities*' have been and what they must 
become, betv^en the old humanities and the new. Characteristically, even within Western civilization, the 
humanities have been transformed ^in each new cultural era. when Greek culture/ encountered Hebrew, for 
example: when Mediterranean culture knew fear under the invasion of Northerii culture; when new inven- 
tions and a new economic order shifted dominance toward (Northern Europe. 

Today, powerful currents of experience run through our daily lives, which professionals studying in the 
humanities have not yet incorporated into their vision. The old humanities do not reflect humanity, only a 
segment of it. To name but a few areas of unabsorbed experience: to watch television is to live within a 
scientific and technological organism, deeply affected in one's imagination and physiology; to be a woman 
is to recognize, even if dimly, that many prevailing cultural symbols are askew; to be of the low«r 
classes— or from regions of low status--*^is to feel the weight of a foreign culture, that of the northeastern 
uppek class. 

There are vitalities and energies in the many American cultures about which our education classes 
know next to nothing. The gaps in our intelligence and sensitivity are intolerable. What we at present call 
the humanities is only a patch of human reality. r^. 

Arguments about the humanities frequently pose s^eral false antinomies. "Which do you choose," 
people ask, "high standards, excellence, elites— or mass culture, inarticulateness, low performance?" It is as 
though one had to choose between democratic values and aristocratic values. The truth is that one may 
learn to respect the thick human reality of every culture, however "low" or "populist" or "underde- 
veloped," and to do so with the utmost exactitude and discrimination; and also one may cherish the highest 
values and standards, and the most delicate perceptions, of the most talented artists and scholars. There is 
no contradiction between applying one's best intelligence to every person and culture orie meets, ana 
-applying it to the bQ%\ works of human genius. Indeed, there is between ^^jse two the most powerful 
connection. 

Again, people sometimes oppose "book learning" to "life." Yet surely the point of reading books is to 
bring about changes In oneself, so as to perceive more accji'rately. think more clearly, understand otherwise 
baffling materials more readily: the point of books is to open, not to close, one's soul to life. (On the Old 
Westbury campus, we had more than enough students who regarded books as carriers of disease. One would 
have been more impressed if, without books, they had shown signs of superior life. They seemed, instead, 
to be casualties of the restless, mobile, self-dlienated life modernity.) 



Our intellectual professionals-^the hundreds of thousands of college teachers^have a lotto answer for 
In the^, respects. Guardians of bot .spirit, how contemptuous and blind they have often been to so many 
cultures arid persons in our midst. They work, of course, within a hidden but potent class structure, within 
a self-cornplacent cultural stream, ana vyithin an economic system that disrupts families, neighborhoods, 
and living cultures. Even if our intellectuats wer^ saints, they would not be able to save us; intellectuals 
alone are certainly not enough. But though, rhc^f^orically^ many of them blame others for the ills of our 
culture (businessmen, middle Americans, the churches, television, Archie Bunker), they do not themselves 
give the human spirit bread. It is sometimes har^to distinguish them from hucksters, from those who hold 
common pfcople In contempt. 

Why should a foundation be interested in the humanities? Because the money on which foundations 
are built com^s from the sw9dt and toil, the Suffering and trust of real people. Wealth did not accurhulat«) 
by magic: there were live human t>eings in those mines, factories, and fields. A foundation committed to 
'^helping mankind" can well begin by helping human beings become conscious of the dignity that lies 
within them, hidden as it may be social disestisem, years of self-hatred, or ignorance. 

A major program in the new humanities/is surely urgent when many recognize that it is not wealth, nor 
technology, nor physical resources our civilization Idcks— but a vision of humanity that unites the hearts of 
all In common enterprise. Precisely the hur/ian qualities seem most innissing in our civilization. No one can 
doubt our power or our affluence. But o^r wisdom? Our mutual understanding or compassion or joy in 
living? ^ ^ — > 

The purpose of a humanities prdgranri in a foundation, I would guess, is to elicit from the actual lives of 
people—particularly in neglected areas of human life— those qualities that make a civilization worth living 
in. If the institutions that snould be doing that job are not doing it, one ought to look for ways to bring 
therh to their senses. Or to find other institutions that might better do the job. 

A major first .tesk is to examine every influential form of modern life— including professions such as 
medicine, law, journalism, the sciences— that shape all who enter them in certain. ways of perceiving and 
acting. A new conception of t^ humanities must be international in its sensitivities, and catholic in its 
respect for the concrete texture! of all the ways in which human beings actually live today. Much that was 
ignored by the Old humanities ineeds to be inquired into, articulated, and critized, within a major new 
intellectual transformation. Only under such a transformatipn will the humanities be faithful to what is 
happening to human beings in o\ir era^ 

4 
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COMMUNITY ARTS PROGRAmVaND EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

IN THE SCHOOL 

1. HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTWENESS: 

A. The form, content and structure of the program grow out of a cooperative effort by school 
^ personnel (teachers, curriculum specialists, adminl^rators), artists and arts organization representa- 
tives, and are related to and supportive of the content of teaching and learning in the schools. 

B. Programs are planned as an on-going series of related educational events. 

C The program includes the participation of artists who se/w as resources to teach^.rs and students In 
a variety of direct teeching and learning activities. The$e\nctude creative experiences or demon- 
strations of the techniques, skills and talents indigenuou^ to\heir particular profession. 

D. Preparatory and follow-up curriculum materials planned specmcally for the program are provided 
to the schools. These materials result from work done jointly by^school representatives, artists and 
arts organization educational staff. Related visual and wrIttenXniaterials and resources such as 
slides, recordings, tapes, films, reproductions and teachers in classrcdoms. 

£. In-service training is available to teachers in order that they have a general understanding of the 
arts organization, its pui poses, its resources and the nature of its services in terms of curriculum 
development. 

F. Orientation and training are available to artists and arts organization educators so they have an 
understanding of the nature of school, the content of the educational program, and the lO^arning 
characteristics of students at different age levels. 

G. As a result of the foregoing, the arts event becomes part of the process of teaching and learning, 
not Just a "field trip", time off from school work or another assembly program. 

2. MIDDLE LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS: 

A. The content of the program Is planned by arts organization educators with some help from school 
personnel, but is not f ocussed on the content of school studies. 

B. Programs are isolated and sporadic events. . % 

C. Contact with artists is limited. 

/ 

D. Some preparatory materials are provided to the schools for the arts events. Few related materials 
are available In the schools. , 

E. No in-service training is available to teachers. Often they have no more Information about the arts 
event or organization than the children they accompany. 

F. No training is available to artists or arts organization educators. They assume an autorri^c Interest 
or curiosity on the part of teachers and children. Capability to work with different age groups Is 
learned on the job by trial and error. 

G. The arts event is of some value to children and teachers, but remains separate from the larger 
educational program of the schools. 

3. LOW LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS: 

A. The content of the program is accidentally determined by the fact that the arjs organization has a 
• special event it feels has some significance for the schools and the schools decide to send all fifth 

grade classes and their teachers to it. 

B. Programs are single, isolated, unrelated events or activities. 

C. Arti:;ts are not involved as resources to teachers and students in the program. 

D. No preparatory or follow-up materials are available. 

E. No in-service training is available for teachers. 
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F. Arts organization representatives do not work with teachers and students since their rogular 
responsibilities nruike very heavy dennands on their time, or the schools have not made appoint- 
ments for their classes in advance. 

G. Educationally, the arts event is of dubious value to students and teachers. 



Excerpted From: '^An Enrierging Pattern for Educational Change: The Arts in General Education," 
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AESTHETIC EDUCATION: USING ALL YOUR SENSES 



by Sherry Browning 
Aesthetics Educator Program, CEMREL, Inc. 



The Aesthetic Education Program of CEMREL, Inc., the national educational laboratory at St. Louis 
which arose out of a need to educate our aesthetic sensibilities. 

But what is aesthetic education? It is any number of planned learning experiences which make the 
learner more able to say, **lt*s beautiful/* "Perfect!" "That's it!" and more able to s?y it more often. 
Aesthetic education is instruction designed to enrich people's lives by increasing their capacity to use their 
senses joyfully in experienceing their world. The meaning to be found in aesthetic experiences depends 
upon the person's ability to truly use those experiences, to know their significance, and discriminate among 
their properties. And it is the responsibility of education to sharpen, perhaps to uncover, the perception of 
these experiences. 

Under the auspices of the Arts and Humanities Division of the Office of Education, Ohio State 
University and CEMREL undertook the research which was a necessary antecendent to actual development 
of curriculum materials. T^ien, in the late 1960's CEMREL began work on a K-6 curriculum in aesthetic 
education with primary support from the Office of Education and, later, from the National Institute of 
Education. 

This curriculum is structured around six centers of attention: Aesthetics in the Physical World; Aesthe- 
tics and the Arts Elements; Aesthetics and the Creative Process; Aesthetics and the Artist; Aesthetics and 
the Culture; and Aesthetics and the Environment. Several curriculum units or packages are being developed 
in each category. Materials In Aesthetics in the Physical World teach children about the aesthetic qualities 
and physical properties of elements such as ligh , space, motion, and sound. The second center of attention. 
Aesthetics and the Arts Elements, establishes the relationship of the parts of a work of art to the whole 
v^rk—for example, the relationship of texture or sh^pe to painting or movement to dance. Aesthetics and 
the Creative Process provides children with the opportunity to select and arrange elements in an art form, 
just as an artist is, as well as iiow and why he or she creates. Most of the packages in thli series are near 
completion; the projected completion date for the total elementary program, 40 units, is 1975. 

Each of the packages undergoes a lengthy development and testing process. The curriculum develop- 
ers—one in each of six art forms, the visual arts, theater, literature, music, dance, and film/photography— 
translate aesthetic concepts into multimedia materials for children and develop a teacher's guide. The 
package is hothoused (the first teaching of a complete set of materials by a classroom teacher) with the 
curriculum developer and an evaluator looking on. The materials are then revised and taught to the program 
staff in a general review session. Finally, the materials are pilot tested in three or more classroom settings of 
varying socioeconomic levels. An important evaluation concern at this point is to determine whether the 
material^ can be taught without the aid of special training or withbut program staff. After final revisions, 
the materials are sent to the publishers, the Viking Press and Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. They 
are published under the title of"The Five Sense Store." 

The goal of the Aesthetic Education Program is to integrate aesthetic education as an area of study into 
the general education of every child. The program staff has recently begun work in two other areas: teacher 
education and television. The teacher education component has two objectives: development of teacher 
materiials and establishment of seven aesthetic education learning centers. Each of these centers will develop 
a model program for training teachers.and administrators on the undergraduate and graduate levels, on both 
a preservice and an inservice basis. Another function of the centers, which are housed in universities, school 
districts, and arts organizations, is tot test the teacher materials currently under development. Each center 
will house modular furniture designed by the program. As the centers begin to function, a communications 
network among other school districts, universities, and arts organizations will be established. This network 
will foster new aesthetic education programs and increase the scope of those already in existence. 

At present aesthetic education learning centers have been established at Illinois State University at 
Normal; Oklahoma City University (in cooperation with the Creative Education Laboratory); the Perform- 
ing Arts Foundation of Long Island, New York; and the Oakland, California, City Schools (in conjunction 
with the Antioch School District). Liaison between the centers and CEMREL has been established through 
the Aesthetic Education Group, representatives from each of the centers, and CEMREL staff members. 

The television project will develop six programs to be used for teacher training and community 
involvement projects. At present consultants and program staff member are writing the content for each of 
the six shows. Projected completion date is 1975. 

Aesthetics Education Program materials have been developed and tested in some 40 states and in over 
200 school systems. These materials are a curriculum resource which can be sequenced to fit the needs of 
individual school systems. The resulting curriculum designs will be the tools for implementing the program's 
ultimate goal: aesthetic education as an area of study in public schools throughout the U.S. 



Reprinted From: Phi Delta Kappan 
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FEDERAL AND PRIVATE MONIES 



ERIC 



TITLE IV: 9sEA AMMENDMENTS 1974 



GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 

Sec. 404 (a) The Commissioner shall designate an administrative unit within the Office of Education to 
administer the programs and projects authorized by this section and to coordinate all programs for gifted 
and talented children and youth administered by the Office. 

(b) The Commissioner shall establish or designate a clearinghouse to ^btaln and dlssenjinate to the 
public information pertaining to the education of gifted and talented children and youth. The commission- 
er h authorized to contract with public or private agencies or organizations to establish and operate the 
clearinghouse. 

(c) (1) The Commissioner shall make grants to State educational agencies and local educational agen- 
cies, In accordance with the provisions of this subsection, In order to assist them In the planning, develop- 
ment, operation, atid Improvement of programs and projects designed to meet the special educational needs 
of gifted and talented children at the preschool and elementary and secondary school levels. 

(2) (A) Any State educational agency or local educational agency desiring to receive a grant under this 
subsection shall submit an application to the Commissioner at such time. In such manner, and containing 
such Information as the Commissioner determines to be necessary to carry out his functions under this 
section. Such application shall- 

(i) provide satisfactory assurance that funds paid to the applicant will be expended solely to plan, 
establish, and operate programs and projects which— 

(I) are designed to identify and to meet the special educational and related needs of gifted and 
talen ted children, and 

(II) are of sufficient size, scope, and quality as to hold reasonable promise of making substan- 
tial progress toward meeting those needs; 

^ (a) set forth such policies and procedures as are necessary for acq(*iring and disseminating Informa- 

tion derived from educational research, dc ^^^ration and pilot projects, new educational practices and 
techniques, and the evaluation of the effec ess of th? program or project in achieving its purpose; and 
(III) provide satisfactory assutahce that, to tjhe extent consistent with the number of gifted and 
talented children in the area to be served by the applicant who are enrolled In nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools, provision will be made for the participation of such children. 

(B) The Commissioner shall not approve an application under this subsection from a local educational 
agency unless such application has been submitted to the State etjucational agency of the State in which the 
applicant is located and such State agencyShas had an opportunity to make recommendations with respect 
to approval thereof . 

(3) Funds available under an application under this subsection may be used for the acgulsltlon of 
Instructional equipment to the extent such equipment is necessary to enhance the quality or the effective- 
ness of the program or project for which application is made. 

(4) A State educational agency receiving assistance may carry out its functions under an approved 
application under this subsection directly or through local educational agencies. 

(^1 The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to State educational agencies to assist them in 
establishing and maintaining, directly or through grants to Institutions of higher education, a program for 
training personnel engaged or preparing to engage in educating gifted and talented children or as supervisors 
of such personnel. 

(e) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to institutions of higher education and other 
appropriate nonprofit Institutions or agencies to provide Jralnmg to leadership personnel for the education 
of gifted and talented children and youth. Such leadership personnel may Include, but are not limited to, 
teacher trainers, school administrators, supervisors, researchers, and State consultants. Grants under this 
subsection may be used for Internships, with local. State, or Federal agencies or other public or private 
agencies or Institutions. 

(f) Notwithstanding the second sentence ot section 405(b)(1) of the General Education Provisions Act, 
the National Institute of Education shall. In accordance with the terms and conditions of section 405 of 
such ' Act, carry out a program of research and related activities relating to the education of gifted and 
talented children. The Commissioner Is authorized to transfer to the National Institute of Education such 
sums as may be necessary for the program required by this subsection. As used in the preceding sentence 
the term "Research and related activities'' means research, research training, surveys, or demonstrations in 
the field 0f education of gifted and talented children and youth, or the dissemination of Information 
derived tfkrefrom, or all of such activities, including (but without limitation) experimental and model 
schools. ; 

(g) In addition to the other authority of the Commissioner under this section, the Commissioner is 
.authorized to Make contracts with public and private agencies and organizations for the establishment and 
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operation of model projects for the Identification and educatlor. of gifted and talented children, Including 
such activities as career education, biilnguai education, and programs of education for handicapped children 
and for educationally disadvantaged children. The total of the amounts expended for projects authorized 
under this subsection shall not exceed 15 per centum of the total of the amounts expended unacr this 
section for any fiscal year, 

(h) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions 6f this section the Commissioner Is authorized to 
expend not to exceed $12,250,000 for each fiscal year ending prior to July 1,1978. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATION IN THE ARTS 

Sec. 409. The Commissioner shall, during the period beginning after June 30, 1974 and ending on June 
30, 1978, through arrangements made with the John F, Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, carry out 
a program of grants and contracts to encourage and assist State and local educational agencies to establish 
and conduct programs In which the arts are an integral part of elementary and secondary school programs. 
Not less than $750,000 shall be available for the pui poses of tfJs section during any fiscal yedr during the 
period for which provision is made in the preceding sentence. 
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FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



A selection of federally funded programs (DHEW, USOE) which foster the development of the arts and 
humanities in the public schools is presented in the following poges. 

Contents 

1. Elen>entary and Secondary School Education and Arts 

2. Educational Television 

3. Special Arts Project 

4. Ethnic Heritage Studies Program 

5. School Library Resources, Textbooks and Instructional Materials 

6. Strengthening Instruction Through Equipment and Minor Remodeling 

7. Supplementary Educational Centers and Services 

8. Aid for Curriculum Development 

9. Aid for the Disadvantaged 

10. Aid for the Handicapped 

1 1. Aid for Special Projects 

12. Aid for Strengthening Public Education Agencies 

13. Aid for Vocational and Technical Education 

9 

We wish to express our appreciation for permission to reprint these excerpts from a forthcoming book 
by the Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities, Washington, D.C. 

1 . ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATION IN THE ARTS 

DESCRIPTION: Elementary and Secondary Education in the Arts, formerly called the Alliance for Arts 
Education, through negoiated contracts, enables state education agencies to strengthen their arts education 
programs and to provide assistance and serv'''3s to State Alliance for Art Education (AAE) Committees. It 
also seeks to make the John F. Kennedy ' enter for the Performing Arts more accessible to students as 
participants and performers. 

To be eligible for funding, state AAE Committee should be broadly representative of the fields of 
education and the arts, show ability to foster closer relationships between organizations representing those 
fields, and be capable of assessing the educational and artistic quality of programs. 

Proposals will be considered only from state agencies that financially support arts education programs 
in their states. Proposed programs should be: (1) cooperatively planned and implemented by arts organiza- 
tions, state education agencies and/or schools systems, (2) representative of many art disciplines, (3) 
integrated within the existing curriculum, and (4) adaptable for replication by other states. Existing as well 
as potential programs may be considered for support. Proposals for state AAE meetings, communication 
with members, and limited staff support w!)l also be considered. 

WHO MAY APPLY: State education agencies submit applications in behlaf of state AAE committ^;^s. 
ASSISTANCE: Negotiated contracts. Range: $1,500 • $10,000. Average: $5,516. 

EXAMPLE: T\he AAE budgeted $200,000 in FY 1974 for the support of state AAE committers. Much of 
this money went to establish and operate these committ^s, now in more than 40 states. An ejcample of a 
program at the John F. Kennedy Center is "Showcase Programs," through which students can p^^rform and 
display their art at the Center. 

OBLIGATIONS: FY 1974 - $500,00. FY 1 975 - $750,000. 

ENABLING LEGISLATION: The Education Ammendnwnts of 1974 (P.L. 93-380) signed into law in 
August. 1974. Sections 402 and 409 authorize ihis program, through the end of^FY 1978. 

2. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

CONTACT: Special Projects Branch 

Equal Educational Opportunity Program 
Bureau of School Systems 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

DESCRIPTION: The Special Projects Branch grants to or contracts with public or private nonprofit agen- 
cier with expertise in developing television programming that has educational value and presents activities 
that include and appeal to children from many ethnic groups. Such programming should aid in eliminating, 
reducing or (^reventing minority group isolation anr^ assist school children in overcoming the educational 
disadvantage oi such isolation. 
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WHO MAY APPLY: Public dnd nonprofit private organizations, such as media organizations and file or tape 
production houses. 

ASSISTANCE: Project grants or contracts. 

EXAMPLE: The type of project funded varies substantially from year to year. Programs may t>e developed 
for audiences frorti preschool to sectindary school ages. In FY 1975, a television station in Pullman, 
Washington is producing a series of five programs on the history of blacks in the Northwest. Connecticut 
Public Television is programming a ten part dramatic series featuring a Puerto Rican family. The Spokane, 
Washington public schools' television station is presenting a series of programs on the history and culture of 
the Plateau Indian Tribes. - 

OBLIGATIONS: FY 1973 - $1 1,200,000 (est.) FY 1974 - $6,890,000 (est.) 

ENABLING LEGISLATION: Education Ammendments of 1972, Title VII, Emergency School Aid Act, PL 
92-318; Title 45 CFR, Part 185. Emergency School Aid. Subpart H. Sectior 641, Title VI of PL 93-380 
extends this program through FY 1976. 

3. SPECIAL ARTS PROJECTS 

CONTACT: Special Arts Projects Branch 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

DESCRIPTION: Grants are awarded for special projects that help children to develop both appreciation for 
art and to develop their own creative artistic abilities by direct contact with artists from various art 
disciplines (poetry, theatre, visual arts, dance, film and music) and of various racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
Projects should also provide opportunties for Interracial and intercultural communication and understand- 
ing. 

WHO MAY APPLY: Public agencies or organizations that administer state-wide arts programs, such as state 
arts or education agencies. 

ASSISTANCE: Project grants. Range: $50,000 - $100,000. 

EXAMPLE; Grants are made to staie councils that coordinate with local school districts. In FY 1975 
awards were given to 11 state art and education agencies. The Illinois Arts Council, Chicago, received 
$99,914 to develop projects in theatre, dance and the visual arts for schools in Park Forest, Harvey, 
Makham and Kankakee. The Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, received $83,100 for 
programs in dance, theatre and the visual arts in 12 Louisiana school districts. 

OBLIGATIONS: FY 1973 -$0 FY 1974 - $1,000,000. 

ENABLING LEGISLATION: Educational Ammendments of 1972, Title VI. Emergency School Aid Act, 
PL 92-318. PL 93-380 extends this program through FY 1976. State art agencies can use funds only to 
support art programs in public school districts that are eligible to receive assistance under the Emergency 
School Aid Act, that is, districts that are implemertting plans to desegregate schools, to eliminate, reduce or 
prevent minority group isolation, or to aid schoci children in overcoming educational disadvantages of 
minority group isoL ion. Ehgible schools are those with 20-50% minority students. Grant applications may 
request assistnace in developing proposals from t!ie Special Projects Branch, Bureau of School Systems, 
Office of Equal Educational Opportunities Programs, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202 

4. ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAM 

CONTACT: Ethnic ! leritage Studies Branch 

Division of International Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

DESCRIPTION: Grants are awarded for the development of (Curriculum materials to help elementary, 
secondary and postsecondary students learn about the culture of many ethnic groups and their contribution 
to the cultural heritage of the United States. Curr ..jlum materials should relate to the literature, art. and 
drama of particular ethnic groups, their history, geography, society, language and economy, and their 
contributions to the American heritage. 

Program proposals must provide for tf>e dissemination of materials as well as the training of persons 
using them. Cooj^ratlon with other persons or groups involved in ethnir heritage programs is required. 

Each application is reviewed by a panel that Includes: epxerts in ^^hnlcity, curriculum, and personnel 
development, social sciences or humanities, and membi'rs whose ethnic\backgrounds relate to the ethnic 
groups who are subjects of the proposal. 

The majority of the proposals received and funded are for multl-ethhic projects. Special grants are 
made for major urban or rural area, state, regional or national programs. Art aiivi music curriculum materials 
should be developed in accordance with existing school programs. 
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WHO MAY APPLY: Public or pri^^te, nonprofit educational organizations, local or state educational 
agencies and Institutions, Including postsecondary institutions as defined In the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title VII, Section 701. 

ASSISTANCE: Project grants; Range: $11,000 - $9&,000 (regular). Average: $©,000 (regular), $200,000 
(special). 

EXAMPLE: Forty grants (2,7% of submitted proposals) were made in FY 1974, Including awards to; 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale to develop a program of '*Drama and Theatre of Baltic-American 
Youth"; Boston Children's Museum to sponsor an **Ethnlc Discovery Project;" Duquense University 
Tamburitzans Institute of Folk Arts to develop an "Ethnic Heritage Studies Kit," 

OBLIGATIONS: FY 1974 -$2,375,000, 

ENABLING LEGISLATION: Elenr)entary and Secondary Education Act, Title IX, Section 901. Section III, 
Title I of PL 93-380 extends the program through FY 1978 at $15,000,000, the same level as FY 1973 
funding, 

5, SCHOOL LIBRARY RESOURCES, TEXTBOOKS AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

CONTACT: Office ,of Libraries and Learning Resources 
Office of Education 
Washington, D C, 20202 

DESCRIPTION: Grants are awarded to state and local educational agencies to acquire school library 
resources such as books, periodicals, documents, audio-visual and other related materials, textbooks, and 
other printed and published instructional materials to be used by public and private elementary and 
secondary school children and teachers to improve students' learning opportunities. 

WHO MAY APPLY: Grants are awarded to the states on a formula basis. Local educational agencies apply 
to the state education agency's chief state school officer for aid. 

ASSISTANCE: State formula, 

OBLIGATIONS: FY 1974 - $90,250,000, 

ENABLING LEGISLATION: Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title II or IV. Funding for School 
Library Resources has bean authorized through FY 1978 by the Education Amniendments of 1974 (PL 
93-380, signed into law in August, 1974), Beginning in FY 1976, \\ certain legislative conditions are met, 
School Library Resources will be consolidated with funds for Strengthening Instruction Through Equip-* 
ment and Minor Remodeling (see below) and Guidance, Testing and Counseling, part of Supplen^entary 
Edcuational Centers and Services (see t)elow) to form a new program, "Libraries and Learning Resources." 
Such consolidation would mean that funds could be used for one, several, or* all of the purposes authorized, 
and funding decisions would be made at tt-$ state and local leveis instead of at the Federal level. If the 
conditions for consolidation are not met. School Library Resources will remain a separate (categorical) 
program, Contai^t the office listed above for current information on the status of consolidation. 

6, STRENGTHENING INSTRUCTION THROUGH EQUIPMENT AND MINOR REMODELING 

CONTACT: Director) Media Resources 

Division of Library Programs , 
' Office of Education 
Washington, D.C, 20202 

DESCRIPTION: To strengthen and Improve elementary and secondary scliool instruction in 12 specific 
academic subjects - including the arts - funds are awarded for the acquisition of laboratory and other special 
equipment and materials and minor remodeling of space used for such equipment* Federal funds generally 
cover no more than 50% of pioject costs and may not be used to purchase textbooks and consumable 
ssupplies. 

WHO MAY APPLY: State educational agencies receive and distribute formula grant funds to local school 
districts according to their priorities. Private schools apply to the Federal office, 

ASSIbi ANCE: Matching formula grants to public schools; loans at reduced Interest rates to private schools. 

EXAMPLE: In FY 1972, 8.1% of federal funds expended for this program were expended for arts and 
humanities projects. Including support for: a Wisconsin social studies specialist to develop a TV series called 
''Comparative Cultures," which was brordcast on the state network; the New Jersey State Department of 
Education to employ art consultants to work with the staff of all four year colleges in the state to develop a 
core curriculum in the arts; the Caswell Center In North Carolina, an Institution for mentally retarded 
youngsters, to expend its art and music program. Including the purchase of a kiln, drying rack, and musical 
Instruments. 

OBLIGATIONS: FY 1973 - $2,000,000. FY 1974 - $47,750,000 (Including $250,000 for private schools). 
FY 1975 • $26,500,000 (Including $250,000 for private schools, estimated). 
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ENABLING LEGISLATION: Notional Defense Education Act of 1958, as amended, Title III. PL 85-864, 
as amended. Beginnmg in FY 1976, if certain legislative conditions are met. Strengthening Instruction 
Through ttjuipment and Minor Remodeling will be consolirlated with funds for School Library Resources 
(see above) and Guidance, Testing and Counseling, pa-'t of Supplementary Educational Centers and Services 
(see below) to form a new program: "Libraries and Learning Resource?." Such consolidation would mean 
that funds could be used for one, several or all of the purposes authorized, and funding decisions wculd be 
made at state and local levels instead of at the Federal level. If the conditltions are not met. Strengthening 
Instruction will renrwin a separate (categorical) program. Contact the office listed above for current infor- 
mation on the status of consolidation. 

7, SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES 

CONTACT: Director 

Division of Supplementary Centers and Services/SLEP 
Bureau of School Systems 
Officq of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

DESCRIPTION: Support is given for exemplary and innovative projects and educational centers which 
meet critical educational needs in each state, and for state and local programs of guidance, counseling and 
testing. The arts have been an Integra? part ot the focus of many projects, especially those for curriculum 
development. 

WHO MAY APF^LY: State education agencies, which award grants to local school districts with projects 
tha*. meet program requirements. 

ASSISTANCE: Formula grants with spending stipulations. Each state receives a base allocation of 
$200,000. 

EXAMPLE: Support has been given to Colorado Caravan, a traveling troupe of six actors, which presented 
live theatre to Colorado sUidenti and conducted post-performance workshops with student audiences; the 
North Carolin:) Creative * Center which provided fifth and sixth graders with concentrated exposure to 
music, drama and art for three years; the Studio Art Center in Washington for gifted students of fourth 
grade and up, who received full credit for attending the Center one day a week. 

OBLIGATIONS: FY 1 973 - $1 26,743,000 (esL) . 

ENABLING LEGISLATION: Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended, PL 89-10, as 
amended, Title 111. Funding for Supplementary Educational Centers and Services has been authorized 
through FY 1978 at the same level as FY 1973, by the Education Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-380. signed 
into law in August, 1974). Beginning in FY 1976. if owtain legislative conditions are met. Guidance. 
Testing and Counseling, part of Supplementary Educational Centers, will be consolidated with funds from 
Strengthening Instruction Through Equipment and Minor Remodeling (see above) and School Library 
resources (see above) to form a new program: "Libraries and Learning Resources." The remianing sections 
of Supplementary Educational Centers and Services would be consolidated with Title V and Sections 807 
and 808 of the Elementary and Secondary School Education Act. Such consolidation would mean that 
funds could be used for one, several or all of the purposes authorized, and funding decisions would be made 
at the state and local levels instead of at the Federal level. If the conditions are not met. Supplementary 
Educational Centers ^nd Services would remain a separate (categorical) program. Contact the office listed 
above for current information on the status of consolidation. 

8. AID FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

' CONTACT: International Studies Branch 

Division of international Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

DESCRIPTION: The following programs support curriculum development in foreign area studies, that is, 
the study of foreign countries and geographical areas which includes their language, politics, culture, and 
artisti'- life. 

lotvign Currkulum Consultants. Project grants (8 ^ 10 months) to state departments of education, large 
elemntary and secondary school systemr. four-year colleges, groups of community colleges, or nonprofit 
educational organizations to bring foreign sp^*jcialists to the United States to assist in developing foreign area 
studies. 

Group Projects Abroad. Project grants to state departments of education, individual or consortia of institu- 
tions of higher education or nonprofit educational organizations for: overseas seminars and workshops 
(lasting a minimum of six weeks) studying a foreign culture or particular aspect of that culture; curriculum 
development projects (lasting from 2 to 12 montts),- group research projects (lasting from 6 weeks to 12 
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months) to study nonwestern languages and foreign area studies. Participants must be secondary school 
teachers, Instructors^ graduate students, and/or upperclassmen planning to teach in the funded fields. With 
few exceptions, projects are limited to countries where U.S. holdings of local currency are available: at 
present, Egypt, Pakistan, Poland Tunisia, and India. 

ENABLING LEGISLATION: Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Fulbright Hays) (PL 
87-256). 

9. AID FOR THE DISABLED 

CONTACT: See appropriate program listed below. 

DESCRIPTION: While the following Office of Education programs do not single out the arts for assistance, 
arts-related proposals which satisfy program objectives and requirements may be considered. 
Bilingual Education (ESEA, Title VII). Supplemeritary project grants to local and higher education agen- 
cies; grants for joint projects of higher education institutions and local education agencies; and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools and private nonprofit trit>ally opierated Indian schools serving Indian children. Funds 
are to be used for the development and operation of bilingual education programs for non-English speaking 
children (ages 3-13). A ''cultural heritage" component is required in all proposals, es^pecially those for early 
and elementjiry level education projects. 

Recently funded arts-related projects include: A Florida curriculum development project which used fine 
arts to teach academic skills; traveling theatre groups which taught academic skills to children through 
plays; the production of such teacher aids as animated films on Mexican and Mexican-American culture; 
and a bilingual television series in Texas which sought to help elementary grade Spanish-speaking children 
adapt to English-speaking schools. Education Amendment of 1974 (PL 93-380) authorises this program 
through the end of FY 1978. 

CONTACT: Application Control Center 

Contracts and Grants Division 

Office of Education - Bilingual Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dropout Prevention (Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title VIII, as amended). Project grants to 
local educational agencies to develop educational programs aimed at reducing the number of children who 
fail to complete elementary and secondary education. In FY 1974, 19 projects focused on raising reading 
and mathematics levels, career education, pupil services, staff training and special services for students, such, 
as the emotionally disturbed and unwed mothers. To date, no proposals hdve included arts components. 
Education Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-380) authorizes this program through the end of FY 1978. 

CONTACT: Office of Career Education 

Division of Educational Systems Developnr>ent 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Educationally Deprived Children: American Indians (Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, as 
amended). Formula grants to state education agencies to estaolish or improve (either directly or through 
local school districts, including Bureau of Indian Affairs schools) Indian educational programs. An example 
of an arts-related ESEA program is Cultural Follow Through, serving four BIA area offices. Working in a 
van, two Indian arts specialist!^ serve the^ schools in their area, sponsoring teacher workshops and making 
available such resources as art and artifacts of the area, an art library, art materials, supplies and equipment. 
(Educationally Deprived Children: American Indians and Migrants): Education Amendments of 1974 (PL 
93-380) extends Title I of Elementary and Secondary Education Act through FY 1978. 
Educationally Deprived Children: Migrants (Elenr^entary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, as amend- 
ed). Formula grants to state education agencies to establish cr improve (either directly or through local 
school districts) educational programs to meet the needs of children of migratory agricultural Workers. 
Programs must include cultural development, as well as renr>edi<<> instruction, health, nutrition, psycho- 
logical training and prevocatlonal training and counseling. Almost alt programs include arts components 
such as music, art, or folk arts. Local school districts or other public or nonprofit private organizations may 
submit project proposals to state education agencies, which are responsible for program administration and 
operation. 

CONTACT: Office of Compensatory Education 

Division of Education for the OiS2dvantaged 
Migrant Program Branch 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Follow Through (Econonr^ic Opportunity Act of 1964, Title II, as amended). Project grants to local public 
education and comnnunlty action agencies for projects which extend the educational gains nnade by de- 
prived children in such preschool programs as Head Start, into the primary grades. twenty*two educational 
agencies, primarily institutions of higher education, serve as program sponsors, that is, they develop innova- 
tive early childhood education projects for children from low-income environments. In the last three years, 
the number of sponsors has not Increased. The arts play an important role in such approved projects as the 
Bank Street College of Education program which used dramatic play, music, and art to help children 
interpret their 'learning experience. 

CONTACT: Division of Follow Through 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Right to Read (Education Amendments of 1972 (PL 92-318) as amended. Title III, Section 303). Grants to 
wide variety of agencies, including local and state education agencies, community agencies, libraries, and 
institutions of higher education (ranging from preschool to adult level) for programs which encourage 
effective readmg and teacher training practices. Elementary and secondary school art teachers are anK>ng 
those taught under this program to utilize reading methods in teaching their own subject. Beginning in FY 
1976^ if appropriations are sufficient. Right to Read will be Incorporated into the National Reading 
Improvement Program, authorized by the Education Amendments of 1974 (PL 93*380, signed into law in 
August, 1974), Title VII. The purpose of the National Reading Improvement Program is to provide finan- 
cial assistance to state and local educational agencies to undertake projects that strengthen reading instruc- 
tion programs and instructional skills In elementary grades; develop means to assess reading programs and 
the capacity of preelementary Khool children for reading; and promote literacy among youth and adults. 
Contact the National Right to Read office for current information. 

CONTACT: National Right to Read Office 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Teacher Corps (Education Professions Development Act, Part B-1). Grants to public colleges and univers- 
ities to assist local education agencies in developing projects which improve tducatlonal opportunities for 
children of low-inconie families by introducing new curricula and teaching methods: better the quality of 
training programs for noncertif led and inexperienced teacher intf ^ns, including parents; and improve college 
and university teacher preparatory programs by involving community resources. 

CONTACT: Teacher Corps 

Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Upward Bound (Higher Education Act of 1965, Title IV-A, as amended). Grants to institutions of higher 
education, public and |.;ivate organizations (including professional and scholarly associations), and occa- 
sionally secor>dary schools, for precoilege preparatory projects to help needy young people with inadequate 
high school preparation succeed in higher education. Several projects in cultural enrichment using r variety 
of arts activities have been approved in the past. 

CONTACT: Division of Postsecondary Education 

Offk:e of Education Regional Office (see listing under U.S. government) 
or 

Special Programs Branch 

Division of Student Support and Special Programs 
Bureai of Postsecondary Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

10. AID FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

CONTACT: (See appropriate program listed below) 

DESCRIPTION. While the following Office of Education programs do not single out the arts for assistance, 
arts-ralated proposals which satisfy program objectives and requirements may be considered. 
Handicapped Physical Education and Recreation Research (Education of the Handicapped Act, Title VI E; 
PL 91-230). Project grants and contracts to state and local educational agencies and public or nonprofit 
private educational or research agencies to research the areas of physical education and recreation for 
handicapped children. In the pust research projects incorporating music and drama have been funded. 
Arts^related projects are encouraged. 
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CONTACT: Division of Innovation and Development 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Office of Education 
Washington. D.C. 20202 

'"\ 

Handicapped Children Early Education Program (PL 91-230 Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C). 
Project grants to public agencies and private nonprofit organi2a<:ions to develop model preschool and uarly 
education programs for handicapped children. In FY 1975/$12 million was awarded to 155 projects. Many 
projects funded include arts components. 

CONTACT: Handicapped Children Ear.y Education Program 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Research in the Education of the Handicapped (Education of the Handicapped Act, Title VI-5 (PL 92-230). 
Project grants and contracts to state and local educational agencies and private, educational and research 
groups to develop new knowledge on and teaching techniques for the education of handicapped children. 
Title VI of the Education Anrwndments of 1974 (PL 93-380, signed into law in August, 1974) extends the 
various parts of Education of the Handicapped Act through FY 1977. 

CONTACT: Division of Innovation and Developnf>ent 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

11. AID FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 

CONTACT: (See apprcpriute program listed below) 

DESCRIPTION: While the following Office of Education programs do no single out the arts for support, 
proposals which use the arts to achieve specific program objectives may be considered. 
American Indian Education (Education Amendments of 1972, Title IV, PL 92-318). Grants (totaling $40 
million in FY 1975) to local school districts and organizations to assist them In improving the education of 
Annertcan Indian children and adults. Part A funds (representing $23.8 million in FY 1975) are for grants to 
public elementary aod secondary schools to assist \r\ noeeting the special educational needs of Indian 
children. Five percent of these funds go to privately controlled Indian schools. Part B funds (representing, 
about one third of total), are awarded to Indian tribes and organizations for projects demonstrating 
innovative techniques for improving educational opportunities for Indian children. Part C funds are for 
grants to Indian tribes, organizations and institutions, and state and local agencies which sponsor adult 
education programs, including literacy, high school equivalency and career development projects. 
In FY 1975, the Dahcotah Craftsmens Association at Pipestone, Minnesota, received $5,555 for crafts 
training under Par B funds. The Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc, of Ranrtah, New Mexico, received 
$25,832 for improving Radio Utilization at Ramah Navajo High School. The Parent Education Committee, 
Pueblo of Zia, San Ysidro, New Mexico, received $21,540 for the Zia Enrichment Library. 

CONTACT: Office of Indian Education 
Office of Education 
Washington. D.C. 20202 

Drug Abuse Education (Drug Abuse Education Act of 1970). Grants to state department^ pf education to 
provide leadership and programs to local educational agencies in drug abuse education. Also ^ve grants for 
demonstration prpjects at the communis and college level; teacher training in schools in education ; and 
development of teams at the community and school level, all in drug abuse education. Demonstration 
projects and work of teams have included arts related activities, such as the use of an arts and crafts bus^nd 
traveling minstrel show. The Drug Abuse Education Act expired in June, 1973 but was extended throu^^ 
Seotember, 1974. ChecK with the office listed below for the current status of this program. 

QOW TACT: Drug Abuse Education Program 

Division of Drug Abuse Education, Nutrition and Health 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Environmental Education (Environmental Education Act of 1970 and Environmental Amendments of 
1974). Oine year grants (ranging from less than $1,000 to $119,000) to public and private nonprofit 
organizations, including local school system., institutions of higher education, and citizens groups, for 
environmental educational activities. Also awards special grants of up to $10,000 for workshops, confer- 
ences, symposia or seminars to advance public understanding of a local environment^^! problem. In FY 
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1973r Southern Illinois University received $21,000 for a community high school environmental education 
program using drama techniques. This program has been funded through the end'of FY 1976. 

CONTACT: Division of Technology and Environmental Education 
Office of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 \ 

12* AID FOR STRENGTHEI^NG PUBLIC EDUCATION AGENCIES 

CONTACT: (See appropriate programs listed t)elow) 

DESCRIPTION: The following Office of Education (OE) programs assist state and/or local public educa- 
tion agencies meet their overall educational needs. The extent to which arts educational needs are assisted 
depends on the priorities established by the public education agencies. i 
Comprehensive Planning and Evaluation (Elementary and Secondi;ry Education Act.iTitle V-C, PL 89-10, as 
amended*) Formula grants to s^ate and local education agencies to improve their formal methods of 
planning and evaluating education programs. OE planning and evaluation units I are available to assist 
grantees accomplish their objectives* 

CONTACT: Planning and Evaluation Branch | 
Division os State Agency Cooperation • 
Office of Education ' 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Strengthening State Departments of Education: Grants to States (Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1%5, as anrwnded. Title V-A, PL 89-10, as amended)* Formula grants to state education a(»^ncies to 
improve their abilities to identify and meet educational needs. Arts-related projects funded im^^er this 
program include state arts consultants, currfculum specialists, arts in-service training, and arts workshops. 
Five percent of «ach state's formula grant is distrfbuted at the discretion of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, for special projects emphasizing regional activities; for example, the "Rural MidAmerica Pro- 
ject," involved 13 mid-western states in a conference emphasizing arts and hunlanities for gifted children* 
The Education Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-380, signed into law In August, 1974) extends through FY 
1976 at the level as FY 1,973. 

CONTACT: Division of State Assistance 

Bureau of School Systems Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

1 3* AID FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

CONTACT: (See appropriate program listed below) 

DESCRIPTION: The following Office of Education programs provide support for programs of vocational 
education, that is, the training of individuals to develop a college B.A. degree. Certain arts-related skills 
identified as eligible occupational fields when taught at the nonprofesslonal/nondegree level include fashion 
design, printmaking, drafting, architectural and interior design, crafts, photography, and the performing and 
dramatic arts* 

Basic Grants to States (Vocational Education Aniendments of 1968, Title I, B). Formula grants to state 
boards of vocational education to maintain, extend, and improve existing vocational education programs 
and to develop programs in new occupational fields* Institutions and agencies interested in receiving 
assistance should apply directly to their state boards of vocational education. Students from vocational 
training classes In Baltimore, Maryland, recently repaired and renovated five nineteenth century pavillions 
in a central-city park, working under a project developed by tl»e Commission for Historical and Architec- 
tural Preservation, the Vocational Division of the Baltimore Public School System, and the City Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation. 

CONTACT: State Board of Vocational Education 

or 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C* 20202 

Curriculum Development (Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Title I, Part I). Project grantsand 
contracts to state educational agencies, local schools, institutions of higher education, and profit and 
nonprofit groups to promote development and dissemination of vocational education curriculum materials; 
to develop standards and personnel for curriculum development; coordinate state efforts and prepare 
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current lists of available materials; and survey and evaluate curriculum materials produced by other govern- 
ment agencies. 

One art! elated proposal was funded in FY 1973: "Arts and Career Education: Curriculum Guidelines," 
developed by the University of Illinois at Urt>ana. In FY 1974, Technical Education Research Centers in 
Cambridge, Mass. received $227,000 for a 2-year curriculum development and pilot-tcfsting project focusing 
on career education in the arts and humanities. 

CONTACT: Curriculum Development Branch 

Division of Research and Demonstration 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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PRIVATE MONIES 



As it was impossible to list all private Foundations who take an interes n the arts and humanities and 
in gifted and talented programs, we have chosen to list the Foundation libraries around the country where 
such information is available. 

NEW YORK CITY. NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Foundation Library Center 

888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Associated Foundation of 
Greater Boston 
1 Boston Place - Suite 948 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Foundation Library 
700 Na* ^onal City Bank BIdg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

'^MILAWUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Foundation Collection 
Marquette University 
University Menr^orial Library 
1415 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



Foundation Center 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, O.C. 20036 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Rochester Public Library 
Business & Social Science Dfvlsion 
115 South Avenue 
Rochester, New York 14606 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Newberry Library 
60 West Walton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

Danforth Foundation 
222 South Central Avenue 
^t. Louis, Missouri 63105 



AUSTIN, TEXAS 



Foundation Library Collection 
Atlanta Public Library 
126 Carnegie Way,f^.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Foundation Collection 
Regional DejMrtment 
University Research Library 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Library Association of Portland 
801 S,W. Tenth Avenue \ 
Portland, Oregon 97205 



Regional Foundation Library 

The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health 

University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 78712 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Public Library 

Business Branch 

530 Kearny Street 

San Francisco, California 94108 



HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Foundation Center Collection 
Social Science Reference 
Thomas Hale Hannilton Library 
2550 The Mall 
Honolulu, Hawaii %822 
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WHATCAN BE DONE FOR RURAL GIFTED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

by Paul D. Plowman 



There are practically no research (studies) and ala>ost no guidelines relevant to the provision of special 
education progranns for youth in geographic areas are characterized by great space and few people. 

Adnninistrators of special education services in these regions face the problenn of providing prQgranns 
for exceptional children without well-developed guidelines defining methods for establishing such services. 
The more remote the region, the more complex the problem becomes.' 

These sobering thoughts that to date no man or organization has the final answer to this problem. 
Nevertheless we might attempt to define some of the parameters of this problem and establish some 
guidelines. What provisions can we make for children in the upper 2 to 5 percent of general mental ability 
who live on farms and in rural communities? 

. Gifted-child education In sparsely populated areas is a matter of identifying and placing children in 
appropriate learning situations. The key words are ''identification." "placement." "access." "involvement," 
"motivation," "acquiring higher aspirations," "and receiving individualized instruction and opportunities 
for independent learning." Crucial factors are: guidance, small-group counseling, individual counseling, 
tutoring, seminar programs, and independent study. Access involves exposure to and immersion in respon- 
sive, organized, and meaningful learning envlronment. 

^ Parameters of access include access to experiences and environments. There must be access to persons, 
ideas, materials, and equipment. . . . ''Projects to Advar)ce Creativity in Education"' may well become key 
instruments for providing this access through transportation, voice transmission, voice and image transmis* 
sion, correspondence, and exemplary programs and ideas that can be field tested, refined, and instilled in 
rural areas. 

PACE personnel, personnel from institutions of higher education, personnel from offices of county 
superintendents of school, and personnel from school districts may aid in this task by coordinating f:^pplica- 
tions for fundi under the various titles of the Elennentary and Secondary Education Act of 1 965 and of the 
National Defense Education Act. These same persons may help to recruit resource persons who can give 
practical help to teachers, counselors, and administrators and who can both augment ancj help to upgrade 
the rsources and competencies of county staff personnel. The first letters of the words "experiences," 
"persons." and 'Videas'* spell EPI. We might think of PACE centers as "EPT*— focal points for program 
development and improvement. They can provide access to experiences, environments, persons, ideas, 
material, and equipment through transportation of persons, shipping material and equipment, voice trans- 
mission, voice and image transmission, and correspondence. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The Iransportation of persons involves taking gifted children to gifted children, to gifted adults, to 
special leorning environments, and to cultural sources. It might be by car. jeep, bus. railroad (regular or 
logging), light plane, helicopter, boat, airline, or even trail. 

Transportation could be provided for the purposes of reaching sources of involvement, motivation, 
interest, exploration, raising aspirations, individualizing instruction and learning, guidance, and self-under* 
standing. Other purposes served are: (1) Finding models of exemplary adults— persons who are exemplary as 
human beings, as thinking individuals, as creators, and. as career leaders, and (2) Finding models of other 
children who have adapted to and who flourish in cities. These may be children who have overcome some 
of the factors inhibiting learning and development in rural areas, developed broad interests, benefited by 
being with other gifted children and gifted adults, raised their levels of aspiration, and whose current 
achievement is rather remarkable considering their isolation and/or cultural deprivation. 

VOICE AND IMAGE TRANSMISSION 

Voice transmission is prot)ably best accomplished through telephone lines and recording tape. Voice 
and Image transmission can be accomplished through educational television; slides and correlated recording 
tapes^ 8 mm. films and recording tapes, slides or motion picture films plus synchronized recording tapes, 
and phonograph records; and/or telephone conversations. Also important may be the use of pictures, 
photographs, and charts, together with recording tapes, records, and telephone equipment. 

CORRESPONDENCE ^ 

Not to be overlooked as a means of transmitting ideas is correspondence with other gifted children, 
with gifted and talented adults, and with a sponsor or mentor. Correspondence courses are also effective 
meano of transmitting knowledge and ideas, especially when the child has an opportunity to discuss his 
work with an adult on a wpekly basis. 

SUMMARY 

Gifted chik "en need access to persons, experiences, relationships, materiahj, and Ideas for extending 
awareness. They need books, records, learning kits, laboratory equipment, data storage and retrieval 
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devicar and dsta manipulation devices. They need to be introduced to persons who can meet them in a 
human-bein^'to-human-being encounter, are especially knowledgeable, possess constructive discontent, tend 
to play with Ideas, and who create new ideas and other products as a result of their owd sensitivity to 
problems, flexibility, fluency, and originality. 

In addition to access to transportation, telephone lines, television, recordino tapes, and letters, it is 
important to have the gifted child involved with other gifted children; with knowledgeable, inspiring, 
empathetic, and possibly creative adults; and w*^h new ideas about themselves, school, vocations, and their 
world. Another important factor is motivation of self-assessment, self-definition now and gradually chang- 
ing in an expanded world made possible throggh special programs, an internal locus of evaluation, and also 
recognition by significant persons. 

Individualization of instruction can be achieved through inservice education which develops in teachers 
techniques for using case-study data as a basis for curriculum planning and for using knowledge about the 
traits of the typology of the gifted in planning for the development of higher intellectual skills and specif ic 
aspects of creativity. 

before considering In greater detail what PACE centers and institutions of higher education can do to 
establish and improve programs for mentally gifted minors, it is appropriate to consider the underachieving 
gifted, identification of the underachiever, and motivation of such persons, 

THE UNDERACHIEVER 

If you treat an individual as he is, he will stay as he is, but if you treat him as if he were what he ought 
to be and could be, he will k)ecome what he ought to be and could be. 

-GOETHE 

When you find him, a gifted child in a rnral or low-densely populated area may be; (I) isolated: from 
intellectual stimulation and from learning resources; (2) unsophisticated: Uninformed, lacking in social and 
{earning skills, and provincial; and (3) deprived: culturally and educationally. 

You may be able to value him as a human being who is open to a range of learning experiences; new 
relationships; new experiences; and exploration of himself, his enviornment, and his world. Here may be an 
individual who has had many opportunities to reflect and Who is free from pseudo-sophistication. Such a 
person may also have special understanding of nature and have established nrieaningful relationships with his 
natural environment. i 

Underachieving gifted students may sometimes be noted by traits of perseverance^ association, creativ- 
ity, speed of learning, problem solving, ability of abstract, and the nature of. questions asked: Noti^ how he 
responds to open-ended questions and problems that have no right or wrong or just one answer. Some of 
these traits may be observed in the process of individual testing. Others may be observed in the regular 
classroom or while he is talking with or playing with friends. Helpful, too, are reports from parents on early 
development and learning, indications of wide range of interests (possibly many of them undeveloped), and 
discontent with drill. This person may be restless, t>ored, lacking in tact in criticizing others, and possibly 
very critical of himself. There may be a tendency for him to associate with older children and adults. 

Many of the gifted are thought to be underachievers when seen in terms of their own potentialities. 
This may be for a host of reasons ranging from educational deprivation io sibling and parent relationships 
or to ridicule and hostility sometimes shown them be insecure teachers and chronological peers. 

Some methods of motivating the gifted child are: \ 

Is Provide opportunities to play with, and to compete with intellectual peers. ■ 

2. In a playful, free/accepting environment, encourage expressions of feeling, clarification of ideas, 
divergency of though, and origniality. 

3. Develop skills of thinking and communication skills. 

4. Provide a refuge for his thoughts and be a mentor. 

5. Encourage development of interests and exploration. 

6. Provide guidance-oriented counselor and/or teacher time in which the emphasis Is on human- 
being-to-human-being relationships and in which each valiies the other and gains help in exploring 
the parameters of his existence. 

7. Entrap these children with creative materials, interestinq books, experimental equipment, audio- 
visual materials, and independent study. 

8. Encourage experimentation and hobbies. 

9. Emphasize ideas. ^ 

10. Do not evaluate every act and every product. 

1 1. Provide time within the school day for ideas to incubate. 

12. Possibly, just as the final bell is about to ring at the end of the school day, send verbal thorns into 
his mental flesh— ideas with which he will have to grapple overnight or over a weekend* 

13. Make it possible for the child to plan granUually where, with whom, and for what purposes he will 
spend part of each school day. 

Dr. Paul R. Ackerman did a study of the significance of ''a consultant-teacher for the gifted'' in rural 
areas.' Almost all of the rural gifted children in the Ackerntan study v;^re underachievers. They were 
provided with a resource room In which they carried out projects during two-hour blocks of time and under 
the supervision of a person who was a teacher-consultant of the gifted. The children were given two 
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sdminar^. These emphasizod academic planning and skill-building and provided students wiih an opportun- 
ity (o examine such topics as **How Knowledge Progressess" and 'The Tools of Achievemei^t." Part of the 
time of the teacher*consultant was spent in assisting teachers to enrich their classes for gifted ktudents. 

THa study ah ^ showed that independent study should follow an initial period of structure and disci- 
pline and thdt remediation of academic background and study skHls is necessaary before attempting to have 
an integrative curriculum. In order to establish rapport and to reduce professional resistance to a program 
such as this, it was necessary to have an intensive inservicv^ education program involvih^ the teacher, 
ccnsultant, and the faculty. ^ 



' "Special Education Services in Sparsely Pc:.; < ^ri Areas; Guidelines for Research," A report on the 
National Res'iatch Conference on Special f^dur ; lon Services in Sparsely Populated Areas. March 28-31, 
1966. 

'Title III, Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. 

*Paul R. Ackerman, "Demonstration of the Significance of a Consultant-Teacher for the Gifted to a 
Small- Rural Secondary School," Final Report* (Washington, D.C.: Cooperative Research Project No. S-088, 
U.S.O.E.. 1966)* 
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THECULTURALLY DIFFERENT GIFTED CHILD- 
^ THE DAWNING OF HIS DAY 



by Irving S. Sato 



In 1958 McClelland in Talent and Society under red an educational opportunity and challenge: 

As students from impoverished twckg.ounds and from racial and ethnic minorities have ''achieved 
•//nen provided vyith appropriate educational opportunities, they have demonstrated that "the 
right kinds of education" can indeed transform potential into **actual talented performance." 

This statement summarizes numerous research studies on the education of the culturally differer>t gifted 
child. Research by Witty ;jnd Jenkins (1934) and Jenkins (1948) has shovyn thai high IQ Black pupils with 
varying bacsgrounds have reached achievement levels comparable vyith other gi,ft6d students and that race 
in itself is not a limiting factor in tl)e development of the Intellect, Similar findings have bvien reported by 
Niles (1954) and others. More recently, vyorks of individuals such as Frierson (196&/ and Karnes (1965) 
have stipported research findings on the impact of socioeconomic class differences. Frierson has reported 
thut the nrwjor difference betvyeen gifted pupils from middle and lower classes lies in interests and attitudes, 
not physical abil * or personality. Educators have continually been reminded by researchers such as Bloom 
(1964), Bernal (1972), and Stallings (1972) that environnr>ent does not play a crucial part in intellectual 
development and counts as a major factor in varying achievement levels t>etvveen different cultural and 
ethnic groups. 

In 1972 the US Commissioner of S^Luucai.on in Education of the Gifted and Talented^ Report to the 
Congress o*' the United States, dramatically pointed out that of the 2 to 2V2 million gifted and talented 
pupils in the United States, only 4 percent jre being served adequately in school. Culturally different 
children, as weM yi most other gifted and talente\d pupils, are not currently receiving educational oppor- 
tunities commensurate with their abilities. These cViiidren, then, face a double birid in education by being 
culturally different and by being gifted. To improve the present situation, some definite steps are essential: 
(a) a clearer definition of thi» term culturally differnt gifted child, (b) a reexamination of identification 
proc'sidures, (c) qualitatively differentiated program provisions, and (d) availability of resources (both 
human and ciherwise). 

/ 

The Definition ' . 

Beset with varying labels (many of them misnomers) such as culturally disadvantaged, socially disad- 
vantaged, culturally diverse, and culturally deprived, the culturally aifferent gjf ted "hild has been the victim 
of a communications battle. In all fairness, th6 term culturally different gifted chi.J should be defined In 
two parts. 

J\\e culturally different comprise one segment of a larger subpopulatio^^-^ducationally disadvantaged. 
This latter, broacler group includes not only the culturally different but /also the economically deprived, 
female, handicapped, rural, and underachieving. Thus, the .majOt quali/ication in the definition of the 
culturally different is membership in a culture other than the dominant cMltui^e in society. 

A synthesis of the works of T. Ernest Newland with the University of Illinois and J. Ned Bryan of the 
Office of Education provides a broad definition of the gifted or talented: those Individuals who excel 
consistently or show the potential of excelling consistently in any t^uman endeavor— academic, creative, 
kinesthetic (performance skills), or psychosocial (relational and leadership skills). This broader definition of 
the gifted presents an alternative to the sterotype of the Terman-type, identified-soley '^v-IQ-test gifted 
child and recognizes the potential for outstanding achievenf>ent and performance in any ari . 

I ^. 

Identification Procedures ' 

S cific, multiple criteria must be the basis for the identification of the culturally different gifted 
pupil. Needed is a multifaceted, developmental case study which includes all available evidence on the 
potential and the performance of a child. This need for the case study is underscored by the complex 
factors which must be considered to begin to understand the cultrually different gifted. For instance, as 
Anit Pfeiifer, a Navjo faculty member of the University of New Mexico, expressed (at the Working 
Conference on the Culturally Different Gifted Child in North Carolina in September 1973), the Navajo is 
sometimes under great pressure to accept some element(s) in the dominant culture which require him to 
give up a part of his native culture which is important to him. 

... In accepting tx)th cultures (Navajo and "Anglo'' cultures), there is a tremendous sacrifice on 
^ the part of the Nav^^o student to lose what is precious and dear to him as an individual. The 
individual loses much of his culture. In order'to remain Navajo, one should not learn English 
and attend the present school system. The moment one enters school and k)egins to learn 
English, one t)egins the annihilation of one's culture. When educators ask us to accept t>oth, we 
are being asked to uproot ourselves from our own culture; the process of accepting both 
cultures Is a traumatic experience for those of us who have gone through it. The pressure to 
choose is overwhelmingly geared toward the "Anglo*' ways. ... It seems to me that teachers 
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need to examine their own values and attitudes first before th^y can begin to understand 
us— the culturally different. 

Professionals involved in the identification process should understand environmental and soc ological 
differences which are an integral part of various cultures. They should know how these differences Influ- 
ence the behavior and performance of the culturally different gifted in the school as well as in the 
community. In addition, these educators must be thoroughly familiar with the learning process and accom- 
panying learning theories of researchers such as Piaget, Guilford,' Bloom» Phenis, and others. Without this 
background, educators will be unable to comprehend or appreciate the essjnce of gif tedness. 

Individuals currently developing and/or refining possible means of identifying culturally different 
gifted pupils include Bernal (1972), Bruch (1972), Renzulli & Hartmaa (1971), Meeker (1969), Stallings 
(1972), and Torrance (1971), Bernal has been conducting a research project on identifying the gifted 
among Chicano children in Texas, Bruch has selected items in the Stanford-Blnet and "biased" the test 
toward disadvantaged Black children in her Abbreviated Binet for Disadvantaged. She is now in the process 
of validating this instrument. Bruch has also developed the Creative Binet an abbreviated Binet to measure 
creative potential, 

Renzulli and Hartman (1971) designed the Sub-Cultural Indices of Academic Potential (SCIAP), which 
asks pupils how they feel at out themselves and how they would react to everyday situations. By taking into 
consiaeration such factors as test bias and cultural differences, the use of an instrument results in a profile 
of student preferences and learning styles. For several years, Meeker has been working with the Guilford's 
Structure of the Intellect by isolating and testing for specific areas or types of giftedness." Stallings has 
concentrated his efforts on the development of instruments placing major emphasis on items endemic to 
the child's environment. The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking measure verbally and noverbally a child's 
fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration, 

Fitzgerald (1974), Gallagher (1974), Martinson (1973), und Renzulli (1971) have prepared recent 
summaries of various efforts to develop better measures of human potential. These authors and others have 
described numerous currently being used to Identify culturally different gifted pupils, 
' 1. Psychometric insturments: Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children (Pr^formance Scale); Leiter Inter- 
national Ikrformance Scales; Ammons' Full Scale Picture Vocabulary Test; Goodenough Draw-A-Man 
Test; Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; Raven Progressive Matrices; Rohwer's Paired Associate Learn- 
ing— Proficiency Test (developed at the University of California at Berkeley); scales and tests of creativ- 
ity developed by Individuals such as Guilford, Metfessel, Taylor, and Torrance, nonverbal parts of IQ 
tests (both) group and indivi*dual)j parts of other existing performance tests; and locally constructed 
tests, 

2. Other sources of criteria: Alpha Biographical Inventory (developed by the Institute for Behavioral 
Research in Creativity); Pupil Nomination Form—Social Data (developed by the Lincoln School of 
Kentucky); planned student interviews conducted by specially trained personnel; planned parent Inter- 
views; various checklists (for student, teacher, counselor, and parent use) developed through past and 
existing research projects and by educators in local settings; evaluation of work samples by a panel of 
"experts'*; and reactions to various perceptual and sensory stimuli, i,e,, repsonses to pictures and/or 
incidents with qualitative variety, likes and/or dislikes of the complexity of designs. 
• 

Qualitatively Differentiated Program Provisions 

The identification of culturally different gifted pupils must be followed by planned, qualitatively 
differentiated program provisions. As in other areas of special education, the bases for curricular modifica- 
tions and program adjustments should be those unique characteristics (motivational and otherwise) which 
differentiate this population from other learners. For instance, Riessman (1962) pointed out that because 
the culturally different gifted often are more problem centered than abstract centered, they should be 
involved in specific classroom situations which only gradually result in inductive thinking. Concrete and 
psychomotor responses are frequently elicited by using simulation and other academic games and role 
playing. 

Educational prograols for the culturally different gifted are being instituted in various parts of the 
country. Through Project CLUE (Cooperative Leadership for Urban Education), Tennessee's four major 
schools syterns— Chattanooga, Kno> /Hie, Memphis, and Nashville— are involving urban students in learning 
strategies which seek to change student apathy into positive action anc channel student activism into 
responsible accomplishment. This project drav^ 600 talented fourth, fl/th, and sixth graders from 51 
schools for two half-day sessions per week at a CLUE center. In tha setting of a creativity workshop at The 
University of Georgia, during each summer since 196/, Torrance and his graduate students (many of them 
teachers in public schools) have strived to identify and evelop creative talent among the dis^idvantaged. With 
approximately 80 to 100 children ranging from 6 to 12 years old, these workshops have been conducted in 
a disadvantaged Black neighborhood in Clarke County Georgia, 

From 1969 lo 1973, Los Angeles City Unified School District conducted developmental pilot programs 
for the educationally disadvantaged In grades 4 to 6 and 7 to 9, These programs, initiated at 1 1 school, were 
based upon ithe situational testing model, which couples identification procedures with the classes' ongoing 
programs of enrichment. Before the initation of the prog'-am, members of the faculty learned about the 
cfiaracteristics of disadvantaged gifted children and discussed the possibilities for program implementation. 
Student participants were initially nominated by teachc^s and later screened by a local school committee 
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wh ' h worked with a counseling staff to review all available data. Primary program object ves were '/to give 
a wide exposure in advanced learning skills and to offer curricula which would stimulate these pupils to 
display gifted potentials.'' Taking into account the students' environmental and school backgrounds* infor- 
malily was the key in the classroom. Groups reorganized frequently and flexibly. Lessons wer^ free from 
anxiety with few time pressures, gracles, and **right" answers. 

Other program efforts affecting;the culturally different gifted child include the Nueva Day School, a 
private school in Hillsborough, Callifornia, for high potential, disadvantaged youth which develops and 
disseminates research results and instructional materials; Project Access, conducted in New York City, 
Washington, DX. Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, and Los Angeles to reduce the information gap on the 
students In ghetto areas; and Project Potential, conducted by N. Metfessel of the University of Southern 
California to identify variat)les which contribute to achievement among Mexican American students. In 
addition, there are several other schools, such as those in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania^ Worcester and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; and Hartford, Connecticut, which concentrate their efforts on identifying and develop- 
ing these pupils. 

Passow (1972) has recently discussed some action steps necessary for effec;Hng qualitatively differenti- 
ated programs for the culturally different gifted: ^ 

1. Offer opportunities for these students to teach their fellow students. 

2. Encourage varied activities for talent development In nonconventional settings Involving nontraditlonal 
personnel. 

3. Plan and conduct staff Inservlce training which is necessary to alter expectations related to identifying 
and nurturing talent among the culturally different, using new and appropriate teaching strategies, and 
using learning resources In the school and the community more effectively. 

4. If Involved In vork with inner city schools, take advantage of rich , resources for learning in many urban 
centers. 

5. Search for better strategies to recognize bilingual needs and the potential richness ol-cuttCral differ- 
ences, _ ^ 

6. Develop appropriate guidance and other ancillary services and help these pupils with affective matter 
such as peer and family attitudes toward the gifted child's "being different" and the recognition of 
options. 

7. Secure opportunities for these pupils to serve in various community agencies. 

8. Assist in the development of financial resources If needed; expand opportunities for the gifted student 
to serve and to work as a means of earning some income. 

However valid or appropriate these programs for the culturally different gifted students, the key to the 
success of any educational programs for children Is the teacher. Teacher preparation programs which train 
teachers of culturally different gifted pupils, such as those in operation at the University of Connecticut 
with Renzulll, The University of Georgia with Torrance and Bruch, and The University of South Florida 
with Sisk are being and should be instituted. Educational agencies are recognizing more the importance of 
inservice education In supplementing preservice trai;?lng. 

Available Resources 

Through the cooperative efforts of existing groups and agencies (e^^l., Office of the Gifted and T <lent- 
ed, regional offices of education, state educational agencies. The Association for the Gifted, and the 
National Association for Gifted Children), we have seen productive efforts on t>ehalV of the culturally 
different gifted. In August 1973, The Council for Exceptional Children sponsored a one week Institute/ 
Conference on Cultural .Diversity. It was followed In September by The Foundation for Exceptional 
Children's Working Conference on the Culturally Different Gifted Child. Reports from both conferences 
will be published shortly. At present, the National Clearinghouse for the Gifted and Talented provides 
access to valuable information through ERIC searches and other means. In the future, it plans toaunment 
its dissemination of practical information with such items as synthesis papers and resouFce lists^ 

The National/State Leadership Training Institute on the Gifted and the Talented (N/S-LTI-G/T) has 
encouraged states to Include provision^ for the culturally different gifted in their state plans. In March 
1973, it sponsored the first National Conference on the Disadvantaged Gifted with the emphasis being 
placed on four types of disadvantages— culturally, different, economically deprived, female, and rural. A 
publication related to this conference will be out shortly. During the 1972-73 school year, the N/S-LTI- 
G/T, In cooperation with the State of Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, produced 
several one minute TV commercials or the disadvantaged gifted as \vell as the 25 minute fWm, More Than A 
Glance. This film examines factors contributing to the development of a Black girl's special talents. By 
JSprlng 1974, the N/S-LTI-G/T will have available for purchase two publications with sections related to the 
culturally different gifted ch\\6—The Identification of the Gifted and Talented and Providing Proqrams for 
the Gifted and Talented: A Handbook. 

None of these activ les In Isolation can affect the status quo. But society has been jarred somewhat 
from Its lethargy; It seems more cognizant of special and different educational needs. What remains now is 
for the separate "pro*' elements to coordinate their efforts. With clear, long range gods, the united and 
unified efforts of the committed can bring about educational opportunities which are commensurate with 
the abilities and potential of the culturally different gifted child. 

Reprinted From: Lxceptional Children 
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EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED GIFTED 



Different Worlds Come Together 



^''•SBi^ **l feel that hearing poeple are more free than deaf people because we can't hear. Sometimes I feel 

angry about that: I feel that I c^n*t show hearing people how I feel." 

The words are those of Betty Maher. a student from the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
who Is attending the Pennsylvania Governor's Sr lool for the Arts as a theatre major. 

Betty, along with three other deaf students in residence at the School, composed a statement describ* 
ing her feelings toward the hi^rmg world. 

The students' comments were incorporated into a play for deaf actors, "Different Worlds, Same 
Universe," written and directed by theatre major Scott Lank, a student from Liberty High School in 
Bethlehem, and performed on July 30. 

On the surface, the play is an attempt to express the deaf person's feelings toward the nori*silent world, 
but the play strikes a deeper chord in reflecting thrgrowing sensitivity of the students who are "living-and- 
learning'* with the handicapped this summer. 

Betty's performance was the only one by a theatre major. Other actors were Linda Mancuso and 
Gregory Pard. art students from the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, and Joseph Kolash, film maker from 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 

The actors' words, largely improvised, were expressed in sign language and voiced by interpreters at the 
rear of the stage. The play was the focal point for a mixed media presentation with music and dance 
elements, and projected scenery. 

A showing of Joe Kolash's film preceded the theatre event. It is the story of a deaf truck dirver who 
picks up a hitchhiker and encounters communication problems. 

"There is a lot of problems between deaf people and hearing," Joe said in describing this film. "Most 
deaf people can talk to hearing people, but most hearing people don't try." 

In addition to the deaf participants in the Governor's School, th(?re are three blind students: Patty 
Nichel. saxophonist; David Burzese, bass player, and Korene Stebler, flutist. All regularly attend the 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children. 

Korene has extended her art interests to include ballet lessons anu craft work in pottery and weaving. 
The potter's wheel has also attracted Dave and Patty, who recently fired their first pieces. 

Patty has experimented with lapidary and is currently involved in making a ring. Dave's work with clay 
has led to work in hand building. 

As for their musical pursuits. Dave feels he has learned more in his lessons from Salvatore Signorino 
than in his past instructional experience. Both Dave and Patty are jazz musicians, a relatively untouched 
field for most of the other music students. 

"The classical forms usually receive more attention in music programs," Patty said, "which leads 
people to think jazz as an inferior art form." 

Patty has launched a jazz workshop to counter this attitude. The twice-weekty sessions focus on the 
history of jazz and improvisational techniques, and draw approximately 20 studetns per class. 

Patty's workshop complennents the jazz ensemble, under the direction of Signorino. 

The participation of tne handicapped in the Governor's School was made possible by a grant from the 
Division of Special Education. Pennsylvania Department of Education. The grant proposal was prepared by 
Dr. Patrick Toole. Executive Director of Intermediate Unit 16. and submitted to Dr. William Orhtman. 
Director of Division of Special Education. 

Handicapped Gifted 

... I want to mention an example of an application of the arts to the disadvantaged that is not 
immediately apparent. We have had here several handicapped students (e.g., a deaf pianist, a 
double amputee veteran in guitar, and polio victims in guitar and directing) and are presently 
involved in a mutally beneficial, cooperative work and exchange between our institution and 
the State's School for the Deaf in f^organtown. . . . talented students with hearing disabilities 
often seek (like other disadvantaged miriorities) to participate fully in the mainstream, t>e that 
in the arts, politics or whatever, without being sidelined in a special category of theatre for the 
deaf ... We are excited by this tv«' '-way mix of the artistically talented and those gifted though 
physically disadvantaged. (Stone) 



Reprinted From: Notes and Images^ Pennsylvania Governor's School. Bucknell University 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



HOW TO FIND AND UTILIZE RESOURCES 



by Anna Jean Skinner 



A Note on the Language 

The diligent reader will notice that sometimes Mr. Truman is quoted as saying ''fella'' and sometimes as 
''fellow,'' that sometimes he confuses "like" and "as'' and sometimes does not. and that while he usually 
has "dinner" at twelve noon, he occasionally has lunch at that hour. There are other inconsistencies. Mr. 
Truman has talked that way, inconsistently, like the rest of us. 

He was a self-educated man, and he mispronounced a reasonable number of words, which in the 
beginning puzzled me. Then I realized that while he had often read them, he had seldom, if ever, spoken 
them aloud. It's like that If your'reoneof the few readers in town. 

This quotation from Plain Speaking by Merle Miller illustrates the fact that our speech patterns, as well 
as our values and goals, are established early in life. It also emphasizes the need to expose young students to 
a variety of learned people and unique experiences. Those who have the good fortune of living in an urban 
area rich with opportunities and who can afford to take advantage of these resources are more likely to 
fully develop their talents. Those who live in a rural or sparsely populated area must search for these 
opportunities. They are available, however, and it is crucial that students be exposed to them. The educa- 
tor's job is to assist students in finding these opportunities for enrichment. 

In every town - large or small * there are people who can benefit students, particularly the gifted and 
the talented, in the arts and humanities. They are musicians, dancers, actors, film makers, teachers of the 
arts, architects, lawyers, judges, newpaper editors, violin makers, church organists and choir directors, 
clergymen, nearby college faculty memtiers, grahpics specialists, art and music critics from newspapers, 
^adio and television stations. There are local craftsmen and craftswomen (potters, quilters, woodcarvers, 
jewelry makers, weavers), folk singers and folk bandb, rock groups, chamger music groups, librarians, 
amateur drama groups, writers, poets, and hundreds nrK)re. Instead of lamenting the fact that there is no 
music conservatory or school of architecture nearby, my recommendation is to seek out those in your 
community who may be knowledgeable about establishing programs in the subject under discussion. Such 
community resource persons can serve as guest lecturers, demonstrators, or particip^r.ts in a program for 
talented students. These are only a few of the possibilities. 

Community insitutions can also be very special resources. Churches, colleges, museums, historical 
societies, trade schools and classes (such as drafting, photography, etc.), libraries, orchestras, theatres, and 
many more stand ready to help local educators. Local businesses and industries can often provide locations 
fbr meetings. Sonie even donate the time of their employees. Further, it may prove helpful to utilize the 
published materials readily available from local, state and national organizations. Organizations which can 
provide assistance include state arts and humanities councils, the Alliance for Arts Lducation State Coord- 
inators, the National Gallery of Art, the Library of Congress, the American Library Association, educa- 
tional and public television, as well as labor unions, such as those of musicians, screen actors or engineers* 

Many people overlook unique local resources only because they are so farhiliar. Many are not yet aware 
of the improvement of the important contributions which state and national organizations are ready to give 
to educational organizations and schools. No matter where you live, the resources available to you are 
limited only by your imagination and energy in locating them. We urge you to discover them and utilize 
them to the full, enriching the lives of all students. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND YOUR GIFTED PROGRAM 

by Janet Freund 
Learning Action-^Research Center 
1 Winnetka (III.) Public Schools 



My interest today is to share with you some very specific processes through which gifted students can 
be matched with community resource personnel with successful outcomes — for the school and the 
community, for the resource person and last but not least, the student. 

It is hoped that the following objectives will be realized in this meeting. 

1. We will define goals for students, school and community in utilizing community resources for the 
gifted. 

2. We will identify participants, that is those individuals involved in the realization of the goals at the 
community and school levels. 

3. We will discuss strategies for recruiting and supervising community personnel in education. 

4. We will discuss the evaluation, review and restructuring of projects for the gifted in utilizing 
community resources. 

From time to time a hypothetical student named Tom will be referred to in order to clarify each of the 
above steps. 

In 1959. the first hurdle in the Winnetka. Illinois Project for Academic Motivation which some of you 
are old enough to remember, was a task of terminology. The assignment then was to "do something about 
the underachiever.** We soon discovered that there was no such thing as an underachiever. Even the most 
turned off pupil academically was turned on about something. Sometime the focus of his ambition was in 
aggravating his parents, cutting his classes, using his time and energy to deliver papers or less desirable items, 
or possibly something as constructive as a hobby in electronics or photography. It immediately became 
clear that when educators spoke of an "underachiever*'. they really meant someone who was not achieving 
io expecidWon academically. 

In examining community resources and planning for the gifted or talented student, we need to define 
his gifts and/or talents. One of our objectives will be to match our community resources with our taryet 
school population. Consequently in planning with our student we will need to define the nature of his 
giftedness or talents. 

Tom is a seventh grader. In appearance, there is n )thing to call attention to him any more than any 
other seventh grade boy. On individual psychological and achievement tests he shows up with high reading 
skills and performs exveptionally well on the non-verbal aspects of the tests. His total score Is in the 
superior range. His behavior in class is mature and reasonable although he rarely volunteers to recite. He has 
hobbies of photography and is much involved in tape recording. His work with sound effects and movies is 
outstanding. His parents are college graduates and the family's economic circumstances are comfortable. 

We will return to Tom shortly to pursue the objectives to be sought in identifying a community 
volunteer and a meaningful project on which Tom might work. For the present, we will examine some of 
the changes in our culture that makes access to large numbers of volunteers in education, a practical reality 
and. in fact, a growing necessity. 

Havighurst summarizes the growth of voluhteerism as part of an increased leisure time phenomenon. 
"American society, in terms of its productive capacity, is presently close to the state where significant 
effort can be put to the problem of how to aid persons in achieving more personally satisfying use of free 
time." 

Improved medical facilities and delivery are contributing to longevity and consequent increased avail- 
ability of adults for leisure time activities. The increase of leisure Increases continuing education and their 
• leisure time activity. Havighurst portrays what he terms a "flexible life style" characterized by sei^ral 
retirement^, several re-entries into education and increased development of knowledge, hobbies andvolun- 
teerism. 

We are bombarded by increased variety and uncertainties that make us compelled to examine alterna- 
tives tiefore U5 and to establish educational goals that will be of service to the future. Because of the 
rapidity of change, an educational curriculum model should have access to information about change and 
selective ways to respond to that information. 

An interesting idea for establishing the data and communication which should make such educational 
responsivemenss feasible is described by Alvin Toffler in Future Shock (pp. 358-407.). His suggestion could 
be implemented by voluntee; community resources. With change accelerating, curriculum objectives must 
focus on a more distant' future then we have previously done, a future that will quickly overtake the 
pr'esent. 

In designing a project with Tom. we need to define what he brings with him. present and future 
objectives, meaning in terms of value to his classmates, to the school and the community of today 
decisions, planning goals and ultimately in reviewing and measuring developments. This may sound formid- 
able but it need not tje. If the teacher can adapt to a shift from being the central personal resource to the 
class to a facilitator of multiple resources from school and community and beyond, she will find her role 
immeasurably fulfilling as vy^ll as challenging. 

In view of Tom's background, academic adjustment and hobbies, our goals would include: 

I. Invovling Tom in decision making. 
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2. Increasing his communication skills, particularly with adults, and 

3. Extending his interests to include people via capitalizing on his technical skills. 

Curriculum projects could be any number of a variety of possibilities from the actual participation in 
development of a community school Council of the Future to studies v^^ith community resource people on 
housing, industry, transportation, pollution , cultural change, or leisure time opportunities — any of which 
would have roles for Tom, for the class and for community resources. 
Project objectives could be specifically developed and might be 

1, the sharing of photos, 

2, taped interviews in the identified project with the class, school and/or community groups, 

3, establishing open communication between generations and betvyeen community and school. 
(Incidentally, just a few weeks ago when most school referenda v^re failing, one school district passed with 
a wide margin where students had been actively involved.) 

Once a specific project Is identified, the goals for Tom, for the class, for school and community should 
be viewed as interacting systems with procedures suggested and tested for effectiveness, reviewed and new 
options built in. These systems or processes will tend to unfold and expand and the record and observation 
of this is extremely important for Tom and his classmates to experience. This openness is something that 
we kno v Je w needs in order to t)ehave creatively. 1t is also thepref erred way to cope with an unfolding 
future. U is not a laissez-fai.e response but an interaction which provides responsiveness, access to the 
systems and outlets for capable individuals and their skills. While Tom's talents and personality are "Natu- 
rals" for such a project, less highly endowed students also will find very satisfying roles and relationships. 
There will be many volunteers from the community in such projects. 

Tom elects to work on the changes in housing patterns, he will interview some of the old timers in the 
community, to explore changes, some real estate people, construction people, tax officers and others. Ht 
will make tapes, take pictures, possibly movies. He may work Independently some of the time, he may be a 
follower or leader with a group of classmates. There might well be one retired business or professional man, 
possibly a member of the Rotary Club or other civic group who will be a kind of mentor to Tom in this 
proejct, guiding him to statistical and historical sources. Tom may elect to invite his mentor or a panel of 
his ''experts" to come to school to talk with the class. Obviously this project will take place both in the 
school and community. At some points Tom's family will be involved. Other students will be doing similar 
things but each will have objectives which will lead to knowledge, and know-how for the present and 
future. 

The Volunteer Pools which have developed in our areas over the past ten yearj are veritable magic 
lamps which discover the individuals with time and knowledge to share. Lecturers, people who wiP help 
prepare materials, research aides, field trip guides, individuals who will work under supervision with one 
student or a small group weekly, consultants for teams or individual teachers, people with talent in art, 
music, drama, creative writing, people who will assist in classrooms, read to children and supplement the 
services and facilities of the school are available. 

Legally and ethically, each volunteer must be supervised. Far from supplanting teachers, the commun- 
ity volunteers become a part of a supportive hierarchy for the professional staff. The volunteeis increase 
teaching options and assist in meeting the iridividualization of instruction and expanding curriculum that 
are currently educational imperatives. 

The Volunteer Pools serve other non-orofit agencies in addition to the schools. This is to the advantage 
of all the participants. Just as the project for Tom was tailored to his needs and tastes, so the volunteer is 
matched to the agency and activity specified. The assignment is uniquely appropriate to his personality and 
experiences. When recruiting is done by central community pools, there is access to more Volunteers and 
requests can be filled more effectively. Usually the Board of the Volunteer Pool has representatives from all 
community organizations including the School Boards and Parent Teacher groups. These participants in 
turn have access to their parent groups and communicate recruiting needs and Pool accomplishments to 
them. Some of the Pools operate on a completely volunteer basis, bthers have small operating costs met by 
pn/ate groups, public fund raising, local community chests, the School Board or more typically sonrw 
combination of these resources. 

Basically there are tv o requirements of schools wishing to utilize the services of Volunteer Pools. The 
administration, that is the Superintendent, Board, and building Principal must be convinced of the validity 
of the service and be highly supportive of it. Teachers who want to use comn)unity resources become very 
discouraged if their administrators do not comprehend this tool for extending educational options and 
individualizing students. 

Second, there must be. for effective utilization of volunteers, an individual who may be a paid staff 
member or a trained community volunteer w lo is responsible to the building administrator and who 
coordinates the volunteer program for the school. 

TNi function of the coordinator is varied, I n Tom's case, the coordinator would confer frequently with 
his teacher and with Tom and apply to the Community Volunteer Pool for a volunteer with the required 
knowledge and personality for Tom's ''mentor" and for other volunteers as resource persons for Tom and 
to lectun? to the class. The request might read. "A seventh grade boy is Interested in designing a project on 
housing for his class. The student is interested Ifi audio-visual materials and will want to apply them to this 
piojecl. Historical architectural features of the community, demographic housing data, future projections, 
proble ns a id solutions, class lecturers and programs will be the basic elements of the project. The 5tuden£ 
will be ivailable for weekly conference's on Wednesday from 1 P,M," 

Whsn the volunteer is identified by the Volunteer Pool, the coordinator will be notified and have an 
interview with him. The school principal may wish to meet thr; volunteer and take an interest in the 
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proceedings. Tom will be involved after the volunteer is found acceptable by these preliminary screenings. 
The coordinator will assist the volunteer in many ways. She will be responsible for providing information 
about school resources and regulations, designing objectives of the project, writing reports and securing 
feedback from Tom, his teacher, class and possibly his parents, reviewing progress and reformulating the 
project as often as necessary. The coordinator will also report regularly to the Volunteer Pool concerning 
the effectiveness of the volunteer and recommendations for future assignments. The coordinator will report 
to the Principal in person and through summaries and statistics concerning the school's utilization of 
volunteers. In addition to his be'mq informed, the Principal can draw inferences about curriculum material 
and content needs, problems of space and scheduling. 

When the coordinator reviews the progress that Tom has made in his "Paterns of Housing" project, 
"measure of success will be responses to the questions implied by the original goals. 

1. Has Tom begun to be more involved with people as measured by his increased communication 
with them? 

2. Is he more comfortable in meeting and planning with adults? 

3. Does he say so or what are the objective observations that permit a conclusion about this? 

4. Is there a measurable change is his participating in planning and decision making about the 
project? 

5. To what extent Is he able to identify choices and make judgements from avail.-^ble information? 

6. Has this changed? Compare this with baseline, beginning of the project data. 

7. Is photography more of a tooj or has it continued to be a buffer against human relationships? 
Next steps will be implicit in the evaluation. What changes need to be made? The volunteer will be 

watching for changes lo enthusiasm, leadership, openness of Tom. The volunteer will expect to have his role 
reviewed and will work closely with the coordinator regarding expectations and observations. The teacher 
will participate in the evaluation either directly or through the coordinator. The teacher will continue to 
have a very significant role, not only in planning driginally and in helping to design appropriate changes but 
in providing opportunities for Tom to present his materials and to reinforce growth as it takes place. 

In conclusion, let us speak for a moment of the most crucial factor in the effectiveness of an individual 
or a program. That factor is the degree of hope that is present. 

In 1964, in Self Renewal, John Gardner wrote (p. 107) "In a society capable of renewal, men not only 
welcome the future and the changes it may bring but believe that they will have a hand in shaping that 
future.*' This is not generally true of nations, he said, that are not modern or industrialized. In most of the 
world men fell helpless to alter their fate. This attitude is beginning to permeate our society. In 1971 in 
Recovery of Confidence. Gdrdner observed that pluralism is getting squeezed out and that many individuals 
fear monolithic power and that this fear inhibits change. He sees communication as a flow of messages 
today rather than a means to resolve conflict. When dynamic use is not made ot data we may end up with 
unplanned dynamite. The resources of the community may be solel> data in the^'community files unless we 
see to it that effective use is made of these valuable assets. 

Working together, the Volunteer Pools c:nd the Schools can build a bridge to the future. 

\ ■ 
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IDENTIFICATION AND UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

by Dr. James Freit 
Batelle Research and Development Center 



Educators often complain what worthwhile programs cannot be implemented due* to limitation of 
funds or restrictions on the use of monies that are available. They overlook substantial potential sources of 
support from the private sector. Resources available may be financial or, even more importantly, may take 
the form of direct action. The purpose of this section is to outline briefly the way in which a state 
education program may be conceived and then suggest some potential sources of help that lie outside 
normal governmental funding. 

How are particular state programs generally defined? Ask most state education agency personnel this 
question and they will generally point to one of three sources: (1) state legislation calling for specific types 
of action and allocations for that purpose, (2) to state plans for implementing federal appropriations, or (3) 
a plan developed by an advisory committee for spending general fund monies allocated for a specific 
purpose. In each case, the emphasis is on how to utilize existinc, or anticipated governmental dollars. 

Yet, it is difficult ^o find anyone who will cJdmlt that his program Is suitably financed. The competition 
for tax dollars is going to increase and the wise program administrator must realize that outside soiirces of 
support must be found. This is particularly true In the case of new programs such as those for the gi^ed and 
talented that are being encouraged by the USOE's Office of the Gifted. High level continuing support is not 
likely for any program until it has proved its value and established a firm base. That is why it is particularly 
important (o define programs in terms of total need and then look for resources rather than accept the 
current appropriation level. Program requirements should be determined, the amount and use of state funds 
assessed, and outside support then sought for those portions of the program not supported by regular 
agency appropriations. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that a specific program and specific objectives t>e developed prior 
to asking private sector assistance. State governments have tended to operate on Incremental budgeting 
techniques, but the private sector is more receptive to proposals for specific types of action^ This enables an 
evaluation of the needed resources and the allocation of appropriate resources. 

What sources are available? Foundations, of course, have been a source of funds for educational 
programs for years. Terman's work was initially funded by the Commonwealth Fund and the Carnegie 
Corporation has also assisted In work for talented and gifted. Foundations are, however, seldom tapped 
effectively by either local education agencies or state program administrators. Organizations ranging from 
professional groups to service groups to community action groups are excellent sources of help. The 
Increasing amount of volunteerism in American society makes such organisations especially attractive as 
sources of help. 

The types of organizations or individuals considered for inclusion in the state program will vary, of 
course, with the objectives as the program. Some of the groups and their possible contributions are listed 
t)elow: 

1. Citi/en groups: Parent-teacher organizations, citizen advisory groups, education-oriented commun- 
ity action groups. While t.iese groups may offer some financial support, they should be regarded as 
sources of support for, or initiation of local school board policies, support of state legislation, and 
the marshalling of specific personnel resources such as mentor programs or specific support for 
individial students. 

2. Private schools: Private schools are often ignored by those in the public school arena. Yet, because 
X)f their relative freedom to opei^ate, many of them have significant contributions to make in termi 
of curricular innovation. Private schools with effective gifted and talented child programs should 
be identified and a process for involving them in state programs developed. 

3. Industry: Industry offers potential sources of funds or equipment, job experiences for gifted 
students, participant/observer activities, and experts on various topics. Businessmen are generally 
anxious to assist schools, but they should be approached with soecific projects in mind. 

4. Foundations: Foundations, tjoth stace and national offer sources of funds for programs that may 
not be covered by egular school allotments. Whether one deali. with a large national foundation 
such as the Ford or Rockefeller Foundation or smaller regional ones, it Is wise to remember that 
each is generally established for certain purposes (although they may be fairly broad) and that a 
proposal to one should be approached with well-developed proposals. They exist to help people, 
hut the only way a foundation officer can fund a program is on the basis of a sound proposal. 

The relative expenditures by national foundations for different fields are shown t)elow. As can be seen, 
education accounts for mce than one-third of all foundation giving.* 
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Foundation Grants (nationally) 
$10,000 or more reported in 1970 



Field 



Amount* 



Percent 



n 

Intehiadonal Activities 

Health 

Welfare 

Sciences 

Humanities 

Religion' 



$281 
59 
121 
136 
93 
52 
51 



36 
7 
15 
17 
12 
7 
6 



Total 



$793 



100% 



*(Dollar figures in millions) 



5. 



Volunteer Services Organization 



a. Mortar Board, a women's national leadership scholarship, and service honorary. Alumnae 
groups are excellent potential sources of outstanding volunteer talent. 

b. Junior L'^ague, a national community service organization. Another source for excellent assis- 
tance on a volunteer t)asis. 

c. American Association of University Women. A national women's organization devoted to 
practical educational work, to improve the quality and effectiveness of education at all levels. 

- d. Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, and other men's service clubs. 

6. Professionals: Professionals, both individually and through organizations to v/hich they belong can 
offer special help with either in*school or out-of-school activities. Groups which should be <.on* 
sidered are lawyers, medical doctors, architects, CPA's, and computer science personnei. 

7. Art museufjSf artists, docents: Great sources of help both at the museumr or galleries or in-school. 
Particularly talented students will benefit from more intensive association than that generally 
found on "field trips". Local artists can be encouraged to visit schools and explain their work. 

'8. Symphonies, opera associations, and musicians: Similar opportunities for those talented musically 
as for artists. 

9. Research and development organizations: Major research and development organizations offer a 
resource of highly trained professionals who may be available to work with specific groups or with 
' students on a summer experience program. 

The above list is only illustrative. Any program seeking to utilize the private sector should first 
determine those things which can be most effectively handled by regular governmental allotments and then 
seek outside support either to supplement those efforts or to act as a source for enlarging governmental 
expenditures in the areas desired. An excellent source for detailed information on organizations is the 
Encyclopedia of Associations which lists all major national organizations and describes their purposes and 
activities. 



State programs for the gifted and talented should be developed from the basis of need and then sources 
of assistance identified and marshalled. Substantial help is available from the private sector but it requires 
identification. High competition for educational dollars demands that state and local education program 
leaders become familiar with and utilize all appropriate means of support. These means should form a 
cohesive resource approach to supporting a comprehensive plan. 



* Source; Foundation Directory, 4th Edition, Columbia University Press, New York, p. xvi. This di- 
rectory should be a standard reference for state and local program directors. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 



No reading list can ever be saicJ to be all-inclusive. A sensitive and informed reader will soon find 
Important connections and inclusions that would add to any listing. Nevertheless, a selected reading list can 
provide key points of reference for inquiring into problems and issues. It is with this sense of beginning and 
inviting further inquiry that this listing is offered. 

ACA is deeply grateful to the JDR 3rd Fund for their generous assistance in providing the initial 
working list for the Annotated Bi')liography. We also extend a special thank you to Manon Souriau, 
American Dance Guild, for her kind help in providing information for the list of Other Titles. Both lists 
were developed from an extensive index, and because of space limitations many older titles are not 
included. Also, no attempt has been made to include the many valuable arts in education publications 
prepared by state and local arts agencies. 

Attached is an additional list of some of the national organizations concerned with arts in education. In 
most cases, materials are available from each ov these organizations serving the various disciplines. 

ANNO f ATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ARTS IN THE SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL REFORM AND RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

The Academic Resolution, Chirstopher Jencks and Divid Riesman. Doubleday, 1968. Attack on the prac- 
tices of graduate schools and graduate education, j ■ 

Compulsory Mis-education Paul Goodman, Horizon Press, 1964. Discuss^ proposal for neighborhood mini- 
schools and the idea of breaking down administrations most schools labor under. 

Crisis in the Classroom, Charles Silberman. Random House, 1970. Sug^stions for new directions (including 
sensitivity training) to change the "grim, joyless" American schools a/ they are now. 

D^ath at an Early Age, Jonathan Kozol. Houghton Mifflin, 1967. Comments on the destructive potential 
schools have as presently o»*ganized in many cases. / 

Deschooling Society, Ivan lllich. Harper & Row, 1971. Directs attention to the political and social aspects 
of a school system that is failing. Discusses teacher-centered i/(struction, credentialling, age-grouping and 
compulsion as centers of problem education. , 

Education and Ecstasy, George B. Leonard. Delacorte, 1968. What learning could be if all the human senses 
were Involved, ' 

Evaluating the Total School Art Program. New York: The JDR 3rd Fund, 1973. Papers presented at the 
National Art Education Study Institute, San Diego, California. 

An Evaluation Guidebook, Jannes W. Popham. Los Angeles, California: The Instructional Objectives Ex- 
change, 1971. A guidebook designed to assist individuals responsible for conducting educational evalua- 
tions. 

The Fourth /?. ACA Publications, PO Box 4764, Tulsa, OK 74104, 1972. 86 pp., $4.00. Excerpted from an 
ACA conference on Youth, Education, and the Arts. 

Freedom Not License, Alexander S. Neill. Hart Publishing Co., 1960. About the fears that bedevil children, 
parents, and teachers alike when the topic of freedom is raised in school as anything but an issue to be 
safely buried in the history of curriculum. 

Handbo k of Research on Teachihg, N. L. Gage (Editor), Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1963. A major 
work dealing with many aspects of research into teaching. 

Handbook on Formative and Summative; Evaluation of Student Learning, Benjamin S. Bloom, Thomas J. 
Hastings, George F. Madaus. New York: McGrav/-Hill Book Co., 1971. 

In the Early World, Elwyn Richardson. Pantheon, 1969. Step-by-step account of how author's students in a 
rural New Zealand school advanced from simple poems to more complex literary forms, in how there 
ennerged rising rising standards for making pots and woodcuts in which some children became the recog- 
nized "experts" by thu group and were regularly consulted when problems arose. Stresses values throughout 
as vital part of learning process. 

The Lives of Children, George Dennison. Random Houso. 1969. Story of one school, the ups and downs of 
the children; the struggle for support from parents, city officials, foundations, and the children themselves; 
the faults of the current system. 

Observation: A Technique for Art Educators, National Art Education Association. 102 pp., $3.00. Report 
on NAEA preconference education research training program for descriptive research in art education. 

The Open Classroom, Herbert Kohl. New York Review Books, 1969. Manual for those teachers who want 
to teach In more open ways; deals with the means to free expression in chihJrcn. 

The process of Education, Jerome S. Bruner. Harvard University Press, 1969. What we do and don't know 
atfout ^he way children learn. Argues the ca^e for tempering schooling until there are better [heoiies of 
Instruction that are based o.i more than rules of thumb. 
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Second Handbook of Research on Teaching, Robert M. W. Travers (Editor). Chicago: Rand McNally & Co.. 
1971 Anothcj effort in bringing together major statements dealing with methods and techniques of 
research into teaching. 

Responsive Evaluation: A Fresh Look for the Arts and Humanities in Measuring the Effectiveness of the 
Arts and Humanities in Education (to be published) 1974, Contains papers by Robert Stake, Leslie Mc- 
Lean, Jack Morrison and an annotated bibliography by Bernadine Stake dealing with evaluation of arts-in- 
education programs. 

Summerhill~/\\ex^r,6er S. Neill. Hart Publishing Co., 1960. Exploration into means by which younger and 
older individuals can live with one another in creative vyays. 

Supervision: Mandate for Change, National Art Education Association. 222 pp., $3.00. Report on the 
NAEA seminar for improving the effectiveness of supervisors in art education. 

Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Affective Domain, Benjamin S. BIbom, David R. Krathwohl, Bertram 
B. Masia. N^jw York: David McKoylo, 1964. A systematic organization of teaching objectives tfiat empha- 
size feeling and emotion. 

Teaching as a Subversive Activity, Neil Postman and Charles Weingartner. Delacorte, 1969. Problems of 
language and how language can be more creatively and powerfully used in schools. 

This Book is About Schools, Sato Repu (Editor). Random House (Vintage Book), 1971. Contains articles, 
essays, talks notes and diaries of the writers and teachers who form the nucleus of a free school movement 
in and around Toronto. Emphasis is on concrete experience, materials techniques. 

Toward Humanistic Eduoation: A Curriculum of Affect, A Ford Foundation Report, Mario D. Fantini and^ 
Gerald Weinjtein. Praeger, 1970. An instructional model that vyould redress gross imbalance betj^^^erf 
cognitive and affective content. 

36 Children, Herbert Kohl. New American Library. 1967. Demonstrates the under-privileg^^r^children can 
do good Work in general when the rules of nornial school life are explained in terms th^y^derstand. 

RATIONALE FOR PROGRAMS ^ 

Aesthetic Concepts and Education, Ralph A. Smith. Urbana: Universiiy^of Illinois Press, 1970. Essays by 
such scholars as Be^rdsley, Broudy, Gotshalk and M. Greene indicating the relevanc«^ of key concepts \^ 
aesthetic education. 

Aesthetic Education Today: Problems and Prospects, Ralph A. Smith. Institute for the Study of Aft in 
Education, 1973. Proceedings of I5AE Conference in Aesthetic Education, 

Art as Experience, John Dewey. New York: Capricorn Books, 1934. One of Dewey's major works; develop- 
ed from a series of ten lectures given on the Philosophy of Art. 

The Arts and Human Development, Howard Gardner. New York: J. Wiley & Sons, 1973. The relatioiship 
of art to human development as seen from the view of a developmental psychologist. 

The Arts: Central Element of a Good Society, ACA Publications, PO Box 4764, Tulsa, OK 74104. 1965, 
145 pp., $2.00. Collection of articles on government subsidy, labor and the arts, federal legislation, felfleral 
programs, cultural centers, audiences, and financial upport of the arts. 

Guidelines: Curriculum Development for Aesthetic Education. Manuel* Barkan, Laura H. Chapman, Evan J. 
Kern. St, Louis: CEMREL Inc-, 1970. Guidelines planned for use by curriculum developers in elementary 
and secondary education schools seeking to relate concepts, activities and criteria in aesthetic education. 

On Knowing, Jerome S. Bruhfer. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962. An inquiry into the part 
pl2yed by intuition, feeling and spontaneity in affecting our knowledge and experience. 
The Process of Education, Jerome S. Bruner. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 196(J. An arguement for 
presenting the fundamental structure of a discipline as a continuing and basic element in all of education. 
Toward an Aesthetic Education. M^sic Educators National Conference and Central Midwestern Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1970. Papers given during the 1970 MEr C National Convention dealing with 
"Defining Aesthetic Education,'' '•Developing Programs in Aesthetic Education,'' and ^'Resources in 
Aesthetic EducatlorV.'* 

PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS IN SCHOOLS 

All the Arts for Every Child, Stanley S. Madeja, New York: The JDR S-^d Fund. '^'^ . 197-^ 1 P pr 
report of the Arts In General Education Project in the University City School District dealing with a 
comprehensive effort to make the artf a part of the education of very child. 

Art Education: Elementary. Task Force chairman: Pearl Greenberg, National Art Education Association. 
$6.95, A view of the field by a task force of 50 specialists. Chapters concern varied teaching stragegies: 
perceptual, behavioral, child-centered, experimental, artist-in-the schools, art as discipline, and others; the 
art curriculum; materials and facilities; media; community projects and various alternative approaches; and 
others . 
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Art Lduiaiion: Middlej junior High School. Task Force chairman: Walter Hathaway. National Art Educa- 
tion Association. $5.25. A view of the field by a task experiential, interdiscipunary, student-centered, artist 
as model; the student; experiential, inter-disciplinary. student-centered, artist as model; the student; the art 
ted(.her; the art supervisor; curriculum; art history for n)iddle and junior high school; alternative programs; 
and others. ^ 

Art Lducation: Senior High School, Task Fo ce chairman: Angela Paterakis. $5.25. A view of the field by a 
task force of specialists. Emphasis on varier tea(.hing strategies: student-centered interdisciplinary, behav- 
ioral, perceptual, experiental, artist as model; education of the high school art teacher; community and 
alternative approaches incjudmg the scliool-without-walls, the school within the school, art mobiles, the art 
museum; and others. 

Art for the Preprimary Child. Hilda P. Lewis, Editor, National Art Education As^:>ciation. $4.75. A series of 
nine ai tides by speciaHsts in early childhood art education. Topics include: the young child's relation to his 
world; creative power irt children; early education in the visual arts; presenting art materials effectively ; the 
role of parent and teacher in encouraging jrt expression; and others. 

Art in American Higher Institutions, Edmund 3. Feldman, Editor, National Art Association. 112 pp., 
$4.7t). A series of eleven papers on the state of art education at the university level, by leaders in higher 
education. 

Arts Impact: Curriculum for Change, A Summa'^y Report, Washington, D.C., Office of Education. 1973. A 
summary report of work done in five IMPACT sites seeking to demonstrate that the arts are vehicles for 
humanizing the education of children and teachers. 

Arts Impact: Curriculun- for Change (Tinal Report)^ Washington, D,C., Office of Education (Eric Access: 
Eb-083-071), 1973. Full reporting of work done ih'five IMPACT sites seeking to demonstrate that the arts 
are vehicles for humanizing the education of children and teachers. 

Arts and the Schools: Patterns for Better Education, Albany, \ he New York State Commission on Cultural 
Resources, 1972. A report designed as a guide for the public, the cuKural organization and the professional 
educator suggesting new structures and curriculum for the arts in education. 

Behind the Classroom Door, John I. Goodlad and Frances M. Klein. Charles A. Jones Publisfciing Co.T>n;»ny, 
1970. A description and analysis of 158 classrooms in 67 schools; deals with such topics as classroom 
climate, organization, curriculum and personal assessments of students and teachers. 

Crisis in the Classroom, Charles E. Silberrnan. New York: Random House, 1970. A perceptive view of 
elementary and secondary schools based upon a t'-^ree-and-a-half year study commissioned by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

( 

The Greening oi (he High School, Ruth Weinstock, New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1973. 
Report or a symposium d iaiing with issues confronting high school programs. 

Opening Doors: A Handbook for Volunteers. Junior League of Oklahoma City: The Opening Doors Pro- 
gram, 19/3. A handbook designed to assist Junior League volunteers in unaerblanding the importance of 
the arts in general education and the effective use of comnunity arts resources for enfiancing educational 
programs, 

Programs of Promise: Art in the Schools, Ai Hurwitz. New York: Harourt Brace Janpvich, Inc., 1972. A 
collection of program descriptions reflecting alternative approaches to the teaching of art in schools and 
community centers. 

Radical School Reform^ Ronald Gross and Beatrice Gross. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1971. Essays by 
such writers as Kozol, Holt, Goodnrian, McLuhan, Featherstone and Dennison— dealing with new directions 
and alternate routes for elementary and secondary schools. 

The Schjcl Without Walls: Philadelphia's Parkway Program, wjhn Bremer and Michael von Moschzisker. 
ChicaCjO: Holt, rinehart and Winston. 1971. An account of a city school sytem's efforts toward flexible 
programming and the full use of the city as a resource for learning. 

Schools Where Children Learn, Joseph Featherstone. New York: Liveright, 1971. A book pointing to 
directions for inner-city schools. 

Teaching for Creative Endeavor, William B. Michael. Bloomington Indiana University ! ress, 196B. A collec- 
t'on of writings dealing with the description, development, and assessment of creative abilities as well as 
curriculum planning and instructional procedures for realization of creative endeavor. 

Toward Humanistic Education - A curriculum of Affect^ Gerald Weinsiein and Mario D. Fantini. New 
York: Praeger University Series, 1970. Rj&porting of work done in improving the education of children In 
low socio-economic urban contexts. 

'^he UnsidcJown Curriculum, Junius Eddy. New York: Ford Foundation, 1970 A statement pointing nut 
that the arts, as processes, need to t>e examined carefully for their application to teaching. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND RESOURCES 

Aesthetn Ldtnation: A Sonal and Itidividual N^d, Stanley S. Macleja. St. Louis: CF.MREL, Inc., 1973. An 
outlining of the rationale and program ot aesthetic education materials produced by the CEMREL Labora- 
tory. 

America's Museums: I he Belmont Report. The American Association of Museums, 1969. A review and 
recommendations concerning th. . cational functions of museums. 

Arts Organi/ations and their Servi^e^ to mHooIs: Patrons or Partners^ Kathryn Bloom. New York: the JDR 
3rd Fund, 1974, An analysis of tne development of arts organization educational programs as well as 
projection of ideas and recomr.^endations aimed c* a true partnership for greater educational effectiveness. 

The Creative Community (Arts and Science Programs for New and Renewing Communities), Ralph Bur- 
gard. ACA Publications. PO Box 4764, Tulsa, OK 74104. 1973, 70 pp.. $b.OO. Space relationships for 
community arts and scionce wprkshops; working •principles for new town arts and science programs; 
community education progrcm^ in all the senses given by the Boston Chijdrens Museum and the San 
Fiancisco Exploratbrium. ^ 

Mng the Media • A Portfolio o^ Acti\'it ''es and Resources, Kit Laybourne, editor. New York: The Center 
^or Understanding Media, 1972. A useful resource for working with photography, films, video and other 
media in teaching situations. 

nhns Kids Lik^\ Susan Rice, editor. New York: Center for Understanding Media, Inc.,/l973. An annotated 
listing of films that kids like. The publication is the product of work done 3t Children's/Film Theater. 

High School: The Process and the Place, Robert Propst. New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
1972. Deals with the school facility as a setting for living and learning. 

New Learning Spaces and Places. Design Quarterly 90/91. 1974. A catalog for an exhibition organized by 
the Walker Art Center with the cooperation of the Minneapolis Public Schools; sets forth ideas about 
contexts for learning and the use of resources. 

Orpheus in the New World (The Sumphony Otchestra as an American Cultural Institution). Philip Hart 
New YorK. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., K '3, 562 pp., $15.00. Includes a section on music and its audience, 
and education and the musical experier. 

Performthg Arts Institutions and Young People (Lincoln Center's Study: "The Hunting of the Squiggle'\ 
Mark Schubart. New York: Prae^er Publishers, 1972. How young people encounter the performing arts! 
pilot programs studied, discussion of community aqencies, ar.d evaluation of presentation for children. 

The Place of the Arts in New Towns. New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories. 1973. 72 pp.. $3.00. 
A report that describes what some of America's twentieth century new towns are doing about programs and 
facilities to nurture the arts, 

MRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Curriculum guides in Art Education. National Art Education Association. 63 pp.. $2.00. A listing and 
description of curi iculum guides for art. K through 12, from school systems across the nation. 

A Day Dream I Had at Ntght, Roger Landrum. Teachers and Writers Collaborative, c/o PS3, 490 Hudson 
St., NY 10014. $1.00. A collection of oral literature from children who were not learning to read or write. 
Tells how the project worked, and then sets forth the students' work. 

Directory of American Poets, Poets and Writers, Inc.. 201 West 54th St., New York, NY 10019. $4.0.0. 
comprehensive state-by-state lift of poets interested in working in the schools. A,, invaluable resource\for 
teachers and administrators inierested in finding out who's available in their area. \ 

Imaginary Worlds, Teachers and Writers Collaborative. $1.00. Tells ot Richard Murphy's work to find 
themes of sufficient breadth and interest to allow sustained, independent writing by students. Children 
write about Utopia, new religions, new ways of fighting wars, different schools. 

Kids, Kids, PQ Box 30, Cambridge. MA 02139. $5.00 for 10 issues. This monthly magaz.ne carries poetry, 
stories, essays, how-to articles and beautiful full-color artwork—all done by children who also help edit the 
magazine. 

Pbetry in the Schools. The Poetry Center, California State University at San Francsko, loOO Holloway 
Ave.. San Francisco, CA 94132. $1.50. A collection of diaries by writers in California schools. The 
introductory essay by Stephen Vincent, former project coordinator of the Poetry-in-the-Schools program, 
describes the tijials. tribulations and joys of writers in schools. 

The Whole Word Catalogue, Teachers and Writers Collaborative. $1.50. A l?8-page handbook full of ideas 
and techniques for writing assignments based on the experience oi JJMC writer-teachers. The book has an 
illustrated section on materials to supplement the assignments and annotated bibliography. Probably the 
best practical guide for teachors who really want to stimulate their students to write. 

Wishes^ Lies and Dreams: Teaching Children tc Write Poetry, 1970. $1.95. 
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THL EDUCATION OF ARTISTS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCHOOLS 

Art i.duLOtion for the Disadvaritaged Child, National Art Education Association, 32 pp., $1.25. Doril L. 
Barclay, editor. 6 articles by anthropologists, educators, psychologists, and curriculum designers. 

Artists in the Making, Frank Barron. New York: Seminar Press, 1972. A collention of chapters describing 
research about artists or potential artists in various stages of personal and professional development. 

The Artist in the School, Stanley S. Madeja. St. Louis: CEMREL, Inc., 1970. Report of the work of six 
artlstirin-resldence projects within schools under the auspices of the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Artists in Schools, Bennett Schiff. Washington, D.C.: National Endowment for the Arts, and U.S. Office of 
Education, 1973. $2.75. A reporting of selected incidients, observations, effects and opinions of children, 
artists, teachers and others involved in the Artists-in-Scbool" Program. 

The Arts on Campus: The Necessity for Change, Marga>.'t IVahoney. Greenwich, CT: N.Y. Graphic Society 
Ltd., 1970. $6.50. A series of chapters by authors concerned with change In teaching the arts in s ollenes 
and universities. 

The Rise of the Arts on the American Campus, Jack Morrison. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1973. 
An overview of the teaching and function of the arts in colleges and universities; provides basic descriptive 
ddta regarding undergraduate and graduate programs. 

Report of the Commission on Art Education, National Art Education Association. 160 pp., $4.50. Jerome 
H. Hausman, editor. A study of the role of art, the artist, and art education In our society. 

Viktor Lowenfeld Speaks on Art and Creativity, National Art Education Association, 64 pp., $2.50. 
Lambert Brittain, editor. 9 speeches- by Lowenfeld on creativity, scientific and social values, children's art 
expression, and sensitivity. 



OTHER TITLES 

Art and Education in Contemporary Culture^ Irvmg Kaufmai. New York; MacMillan, 1966. 

Art Education, Official journal of the National Art Education Association. 8 issues a year. September 
through May. Subscription; $15.00 to non-members. Single copy: $2.00. 

Art Education in the Kindergarten^ Charles D. and Margaret Gaitskell. Peoria. Illinois: Charles A. Bennet 
Company, Inc., 1962. 

Art Teacher: National Art Education Association. Magazine of elementary and secondary art education. 3 
issues of year: fall, winter, spring. Subscription: $7.50 to non-members. Single copy: $3.00. 

The Arts, Education, and the Urban Sub-Culture, Don D. Bushnell and KathI Corbera Bushnell. Santa 
Barbara, California: Communications, Associates, Published with a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, 
Dept. bf HEW, 1969. 

Art of the Young Child, Jane Cooper Bland. 1957, $2.95. Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
Bookstore One, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Beyond Culture, Lionel Trilling. New York: The Viking Press, 1965. Essays on literature and learning. 
Body Movement for Children, Marion North. Boston: Plays, Inc. 

Children and Their Art, Charles U. Gaitskell. New York: Harcou t Brace f^i World, 1968. 

Children Dance in the Classroom, Geraldine Diamondstein. Nev York: McMillan, $7.95. 

Children's Creative Dance Book, 3arbara Mettler - Mettler Studios, Box 4456, University Station, Tucson, 
Arizona, $8.00 

Conference on Curriculum and Instruction Developtnent in Art Lducation: A Report. Alice Baumgarner, 
proejct director. National Art Education Association. 132 pp., $1.00. 

Creative Drama & Improvised Movement for Children, Janet Goodrldge. Plays, Inc., Boston, Mass. $5.95. 
Creative Movement for Children, Jack Wiener and John Lidstone. New York: Van Nostr and Reinhold, Co. 
The Culturally Deprived Child, Frank Reissman. New York: Harper and Row, 1962. 

Dance in the Public Schools: Developing Professional Standards, Certification, and Curricula. Naimu Wallen- 
rod Prevots, editor. American Dance Guild, Inc., 245 West 52nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Dance-a- Folk-Song, Ann and Paul Barlln. 4256 90th St. SE, Mercer Island, Wash. 90840, $12.00 with 
records. 

Dancing Games for Children of All Ages, Esther Nelson. New York: Slerlinq Puh. $4.00. 

Essential Movement Experiences for fWschool Primary Children, Viclor Ucuici. Minnedpolls: Burgess 
Pub., $8.50. 

first Steps in leaching Creative Oonce, Mary Jny(... NalionnI Piess Books, 8bO h^cInsef^ Woy, Palo Alto, 
California 94304. $6.95. 



How Children Fail, John Holt. New York; Dell Publishing Corp., 1964. 

How Children Learn, John Holt. New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1969. 

Learning (The Maga/lne for Creative Teaching). Published 9 times per year by Education Today Center, 
530 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94301. $10 per year. 

Measuring the Contribution of the Arts in the Education of Disadvantaged Children, Harold L. Cohen, Joan 
E. Cohen, James FMIpczak. Silver Spring, Md.: Institute for Behavioral Research, Inc. 1968. 

Movement and Education for Pre-School Programs, Hunt, Grenzenbach & Egle - National Program on Early 
Childhood Education, 9432 Dielman Industrial Drive, Olivette, Missouri 63132. 

Movement Education - Child Development through Body Motion, Marion North, Dutton & Co, NYC or 
Dance Notation Bureau. $695. 

Movement . . . Is for Little People, Ellen Blank. Box 17172, St. Paul, Minn. 55117. $10.98. 

Moving A Knowing (The Young Child Orients Himself in Space), Lydia Gerhardt. New Jersey; Prentice 
Hall. $.95. 

Music & Movement Improvisation, Stecher & McElheny. N«w York: McMillan. $7.95. 

A Pilot Study of Art Education for the Economically and Socially Deprived, Doris Barclay. 1966. ERIC, 
National Center for Educational Research and Development, U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20020. 

Seeds of Movement, Genev /e Jones. Volwein Books, 1 1 7 Sandusly Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. $10.00. 

Studies in Art Education. National Art Education Association. Research journal is issued three^t mes a year. 
Subscription: $15,00 to npn^members. Single copy, $5.00. 



ADDITIONAL ARTS IN EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHIES AVAILABLE 

A Bibliography: "MulthDisciplinary Approaches to Dance in Elementary Education compiled by Jc Anne 
C. Sellars. American Dance Guild, Inc., 245 West 52nd Street, New York. NY 10019. $2.50. Contains more 
than 450 entries primarily for the use of educators involved with elementary school dance curricula. 

Current Index to journals in Education. Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), National 
Center for Educational Research and Development, U.S. Office of Education, piepartment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington, DC 20202. Annotations on education and the/arts included in Index. 

Doctoral Dissertations in Music Education. Council for Research in Music Education. School of Music, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. Include:} areas of contiuing education, curricula evaluation, 
and music programs In elementary and secondary schools. 

Humanities Education. National Humanities Faculty, 1266 Main Street, Concord, Massachusetts 01 742. 
Books listed contain ideas and advice for teachers interested in humanities educ^ttion. 

A short Resource List for Arts Education. ASUW journal, November, 1972. American Associatign of 
University Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue, NW, WashingtonyOc 20037. » 

/ 

/ 

SOME NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 
CONCERNED WITH THE ARTS IN EDUCATION 



Academy of Annerlcan Poets 
1078 Madison Avenue 
New York, NV 10028 
212/YU3-6783 



Affiliate Artists, Inc. 
155 West GSth Street 
New York. NY 10023 



Central Opera Service 
Metropolitan Opera 
Lincoln Center 
New York, NY 10023 
212/799-3467 



College Arts Association of America 
432 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 
212/532-6468 



American Association of Museums 
2233 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202/338-5300 



College Music Society 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
303/443-221 



Amencan Council for the Arts in Education 

Arts Worth 

60 West 42nd Street 

New York, NY 10017 

212/697-3490 

American Federation of Arts 
41 East 65th Street 
Now York, NY 10021 
212/YU8-7700 



Anfierican Federation of Film Societies 
333 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10014 
'21^2/254-8688 

American Theatre Association 

Suit^ 500 

1317 F Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20004 

202/34^8868 



Association for Professional " 

Braodcasting Education 
1771 N Street. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 ' 
202/293-3518/ 

^Association of College, University, and 

Community Arts Adrtiinistrators, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2157 - . _ ^ ^ 

Madison, Wisconsin 53701 _ 
608/262-0004 V 

Association of Collegiate Schools of 

Architecture, Inc. 
1 785 Massachsuetts Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/265-3113 

CEfVIREL (Central Midwestern Regional 

Education Laboratory) 
3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, MO 63139 
314/781-2900 

Center for Understanding Media 

75 Horatio Street 

New York,'NV 10014 ^ 

212/989-1000 

National Endowment for the Arts 
Education Programs 
Washington, DC 20506 
202/328-6196 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
Education Programs 
Washington^ DC 20506 
202/382-5891 / 

National Guild of Community Schools 

of Music and the Arts 
654 Madison Avenue, Suite 905 
New York, NY 10021 
212/838-6963 



Council of American Artist Sor aties 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
212/GR5-6650 



Dance Division of American Association 

for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/833-4000 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 
477 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY ' 10022 
212/751-6214 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
National Center for Educational 

Research and Development 
US Office of Education 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 
Washington, DC 20202 

Music Educators National Conference 
1201 16YH5treet, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/383-4216 



Music Library Association 
Room 205 

343 South Main Street " ' 
Ann Arbor. Ml 48108 
313/761-6350 

Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
1Q31 Carew Tower 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
513/421-1420 



National Art Education Association 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
2Q2/fi33:4QS0 ' 



National Association of Teachers of Singing, Inez 
250 W?st 57th Street 
New York. NY 10019 • 
212/582-4043 

National Institute for Architectu.al Education 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, NY 10018 
212/684-1948 

Poets and Writers, Inc. 
201 West 54th Street 
New York, NY 10019 
212/PL7-1766 

University Film Association 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 
Canada 



